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ERMANY’S demand for the return of her colonies? has given 
a new interest to the study of the economic structure of those 
territories before the War. One aspect of this problem—the 
commercial relations between Germany and her overseas posses- 
sions—ovetshadows all others because the establishment and 


1 See Rudolf Hermann, Die Handelsbexiehungen Deutschlands zu seinen Schutz ge- 
bieten (Berlin, 1899); André Chéradame, La Colonisation et les Colonies Alle- 
mandes (Paris, 1905: includes useful statistical tables); A. Seidel, Der gegen- 
wartige Handel der deutschen Schutz gebiete und die Mittel zu seiner Ausdehnung (Giessen, 
1907); Bernhard Dernburg, Zie/punkte des deutschen Kolonialwesens (two lectures ; 
Berlin, 1907); Moritz J. Bonn, Nationale Kolonialpolitik (Munich, 1910) and 
Die Neugestaltung unserer kolonialen Aufgaben (Tiibingen, 1911) ; Otto Johlinger, 
Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung unserer Kolonien (Berlin, 1910); C. G. Barth, Unsere 
Schutz gebiete nach ihren wirtschaftlichen Verhaltnissen (Leipzig, 1910) ; Otto Mayer, 
Die Entwicklung der Handelsbexiehungen Deutschlands zu seinen Kolonien (Munich, 
1913: includes useful statistical tables); Alfred Zimmermann, Geschichte der 
deutschen Kolonialpolitik (Berlin, 1914); Heinrich Schnee (editor), Deutsches 
Kolonial-Lexikon (3 vols., Leipzig, 1920); A. Sartorius von Waltershausen, 
Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte 1815-1914 (second edition, Jena, 1923), pp. 358-73 ; 
Mary Evelyn Townsend, The Rise and Fall of Germany's Colonial Empire, 1884- 
1918 (New York, 1930); Ludwig Schon, Das koloniale Deutschland (articles 
reprinted from the Berlin Bérsen-Zeitung, 1937). Cf. Wirtschaftsatlas der deutschen 
Kolonien (Berlin, 1906). 

2 The arguments in favour of the return of Germany’s colonies are stated 
briefly by Heinrich Schnee, German Colonisation Past and Future (1926); G. 
Kurt Johannsen and H. H. Kraft, Germany’s Colonial Problem (1937), and 
Hjalmar Schacht, “ Germany’s Colonial Demand” (Foreign Affairs, January 
1937). The arguments against are given in The British Colonial Empire and the 
German Claim (Empire Economic Union, 1937) and by André Touzet, Le 
Probléme Colonial et la Paix du Monde. Les Revendications Coloniales Allemandes 
(Paris, 1937). Impartial surveys : Lionel Birch, The Demand for Colonies (League 
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development of the German colonial empire was, above all, a com- 
mercial venture. 

It is true that when the colonies were acquired it was thought 
that some of them would become regions of white settlement that 
might attract German immigrants. The drive for German colonies 
coincided with a rapid increase in population and an exceptional 
wave of emigration. The population rose from 41 millions in 1871 
to neatly 50 millions in 1890 and the proportion of the total popula- 
tion living in urban communities of more than 2,000 persons in- 
creased in the same period from 31-6 per cent. to 42°5 per cent. 
The bitth-rate per 1,000 of the population (excluding stillbirths) 
reached the high level of 39-2 in the period between 1876 and 1880. 
The increase in population came at a time of industrial depression 
and more Germans than ever before left the country. In the three 
yeats 1880-2, half a million people emigrated and most of them 
settled in the United States. It was natural that colonial enthusiasts 
should hope that the possessions overseas which Germany secured 
between 1884 and 1890 would attract a part of this stream of emi- 
grants. But they were disappointed, for the colonies proved to be 
unsuitable for large-scale white settlement. The unhealthy tropical 
climate of the Cameroons and Togoland, the lack of water in parts 
of South-West Africa, the long absence of adequate communica- 
tions, the reluctance of capitalists to invest in colonial enterprises, 
and the hostility of many of the native tribes were some of the 
factors which discouraged settlement. Over a million Germans 
emigrated between 1887 and 1906, and, as in the early eighties, they 
nearly all went to the U.S.A. By the early years of the present 
century, however, the emigration problem had ceased to bea serious 
one. In 1900 only 22,000 Germans emigrated. Indeed emigration 
was now counterbalanced by the immigration of foreigners. In 
1905 there were over a million foreigners in Germany. Some were 
agricultural labourers in the eastern provinces of Prussia, while 
others were industrial workers in the Rhineland manufacturing 
region. There were only about 23,500 Germans in the colonies in 
1913, half of them being in South-West Africa. Many were not 
permanent settlers but were civil servants, soldiers and policemen. 
Even before the War it was recognised that the German colonies 


of Nations Union, 1936), and a pamphlet issued by the Royal Institute of Inter- 

national Affairs entitled Germany’s Claim to Colonies (1938). General discussions 

of the problem of the unequal distribution of colonies include a pamphlet, 

Raw Materials and Colonies (Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1936) ; 

Grover Clark, A Place in the Sun (New York, 1936); Norman Angell, This Have 
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could never support a large white population. Although the argu- 
ment that Germany needs colonies to absorb her “ surplus ” popu- 
lation is still heard it carries little weight and is not advanced by 
Germans who have examined the question carefully. Johannsen 
and Kraft, for example, favour the return of German colonies but 
they state that “the use of colonies for European settlement .. . 
plays a subordinate part only, in so far as Germany is concerned. 
The suggestion that large numbers should take up their permanent 
residence in the German-owned overseas territories, either as 
farmets or in other capacities, is rejected for social as well as racial 
reasonsaiuw)? % 

The more obvious it became that the colonies were of little use 
from the point of view of settlement the greater was the stress laid 
upon their commercial value. They were regarded as potential 
reservoirs of raw materials for German industries and as future 
markets for the products of German factories. An enquiry into 
the extent to which their hopes had been realised by 1914 is hin- 
dered by two difficulties. 

First, the subject is one upon which there have been many 
controversies in Germany from the days when Ludwig Bamberger 
denounced Bismarck’s colonial policy in the ’eighties to the time of 
the violent discussions on Bernhard Dernburg’s colonial reforms 
in 1906-10. These controversies have left a legacy of tendentious 
literature which does not lighten the task of the student. 

Secondly, there are numerous difficulties in using German 
colonial commercial statistics. Not until 1902 were imports and 
exports recorded in the same way for all the colonies (except 
Kiaochau) and for the earlier period the statistics are defective. 
Thus the trade statistics of some colonies were grouped together 
and not given separately. Even after 1902 the statistics should be 
used with caution. It is, for example, difficult to discover the 
extent of the export of German goods to German colonies. The 
statistics give the value of goods sent from Germany to the colonies, 
but they do not state the country of origin. Some exports—such as 
petrol and rice—were obviously not produced in Germany though 
they were shipped from a German port. Consequently it must be 
recognised that only tentative conclusions concerning Germany’s 
colonial trade may be dtawn from an examination of the com- 
metcial statistics.? 


1G. K. Johannsen and H. H. Kraft, p. 49. 

2 For German colonial commercial statistics see Rudolf Hermann, “ Kolonial- 
statistik,” in F. Zahn, Die Statistik Deutschlands . . . (1911), Il, p. 955 ff, and 
K. Rathgen, “ Handelsstatistik,” in the Deutsches Kolonial-Lexikon, Il, pp. 33-5. 
Colonial commercial statistics were published quarterly in the Deutsches 
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A study of the economic development of the colonies shows that 
it was not the settler but the merchant who was the pioneer in these 
regions. In West and East Africa and in the Pacific it was the great 
trading houses of Hamburg and Bremen that paved the way for 
colonisation. In South-West Africa in the ’sixties and ’seventies 
the German missionaries were engaged not only in cultural work 
but in commercial activities. In Germany itself it was merchants 
such as Senator Godeffroy and Adolf Woermann and bankers such 
as von Hansemann and Bleichréder who played a not unimportant 
part in winning Bismarck over to a colonial policy. 

Although the German colonial empire was not founded until 
1884, Germans had long been active in overseas commerce. In 
the later middle ages the Hanse merchants had dominated the trade 
of the Baltic and North Sea for a time. In the sixteenth century 
German merchants and bankers had a share in Spanish and Portu- 
guese colonial enterprise and the Welsers governed part of Ven- 
ezuela in 1528-46.! In the last quarter of the seventeenth century the 
Great Elector of Brandenburg established trading factories on the 
West African coast.? In the eighteenth century the Austrian East 
India Company (1721) had trading stations in the East Indies for a 
brief period and Joseph II held the Nicobar Islands in 1778-85. 
But these commercial colonial ventures failed because of the 
jealousy of other powers and the lack of a strong central govern- 
ment capable of protecting and stimulating overseas trade. In some 
respects conditions were little better after 1815. The country was 
divided into nearly forty states and neither the Germanic Confedera- 
tion (1815) nor the Zo//verein (1834) fostered colonial enterprise. 
But there were no serious wars in Germany between 1815 and 1866, 
and those that accompanied the establishment of national unity 
had few adverse effects upon overseas commerce. This gave the 
merchants of Hamburg and Bremen an opportunity to lay the 
commercial foundations of the future colonial empire. 

Kolonialblatt and annually in the Statistisches Handbuch des Deutschen Reiches and 
Die Deutsche Schutz gebiete in Afrika und der Stidsee (herausgegeben vom Reichs- 
Kolonialamt). Statistics for Kiaochau—based upon those issued by the Chinese 


Maritime Customs authorities—appeared in reports issued by the German 
Admiralty which controlled the administration of this leased Chinese territory. 

1See Konrad Haebler, Die siberseeische Unternehmungen der Welser .. . (1903); 
F. Hiimmerich, Die erste deutsche Handelsfahrt nach Indien 1505-6 (1912); and 
M. A. H. Fitzler, “ Der Anteil der Deutschen an der Kolonialpolitik Philip II 
von Spanien in Asien” (Vierteljahrschrift fir Sozial- und Wirtschafts-Geschichte, 
XXX, 1937, pp- 19-71). 

2 See Richard Schiick, Brandenburg-Preussens Kolonialpolitik . . . 1647-1721 
(two volumes, 1889). 

3 See M. Coppius, Hamburgs Bedeutung auf dem Gebiet der deutschen Kolonial- 
politik (1905). 
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Hamburg’s trade with Africa developed in the ’forties and "fifties. 
On the East African coast Zanzibar was the principal centre of 
international commerce. Indian merchants had established close 
trading connections with the Arabs on the island and the neigh- 
bouring mainland. The chief exports of East Africa were slaves 
and ivory. In 1844 Adolf Jacob Hertz, of Hamburg, sent a ship 
to Zanzibar and recognised the possibility of trading in cowries 
which could be purchased cheaply on the island. These shells found 
a ready market on the West African coast where they were used as 
currency.2, Wm. O’Swald & Co. soon entered this branch of trade 
in co-operation with Captain Lorenz Diederichsen. In 1849 the 
firm established its first warehouse in Zanzibar and, despite numer- 
ous difficulties, its trade prospered. In 1853 O’Swald & Co. bought 
Diederichsen’s factory at Lagos, and in 1857 an establishment was 
set up in Madagascar, but the centre of the firm’s activities continued 
to be in Zanzibar.2 Here German trade was fostered by the con- 
clusion in 1855 of a commercial agreement between the Hanse 
Towns and the Sultan. Other merchant houses, such as Hansing & 
Co., sent agents to the island. In the ’sixties and ’seventies the 
German firms competed successfully with their English rivals. 
The Indian merchants, however, maintained their influential 
position. It was estimated that in 1869-71 German firms secured 
22°2 pet cent. of Zanzibar’s foreign commerce. American firms 
secured 23-2 per cent.; French 16-7 per cent.; British 15-+4 
percent. ; and Indian and Arab firms 21-4 per cent. 

On the West African coast the principal commercial activity in 
the first half of the nineteenth century consisted in the export of 
slaves, a trade in which the Portuguese played a leading part. After 
the suppression of the slave trade, English and other European 
merchants supplied natives with salt, gin and various manufactured 


1 For the economic activities of Zanzibar and the neighbouring East African 
coast before 1885, see the first volume (1885) of the Ko/onial-Politische Korres- 
pondenz (the organ of the German East Africa Company and the Society for 
German Colonisation) and Bruno Kurtze, Die Deutsch-Ostafrikanische Gessell- 
Schaft. . . . (Jena, 1913), pp. 17-39. 

2 These cowries (“ light blue Zanzibars ” and “ dark blue Zanzibars ”) were 
not so popular with the West African natives as the “ genuine ” cowries (“ live” 
and “‘ dead” Maldives), which came from the Maldive and Laccadive Islands in 
the Indian Ocean, but the trade in them was a profitable one. See Otto Mathies, 
Hamburgs Schiffahrt 1814-1914 (1924), p. 54 ff- 

3 For the early history of O’Swald’s activities in Africa see Ernst Hieke, 
“Das hamburgische Handelshaus Wm. O’Swald & Co. und der Beginn des 
deutschen Afrikahandels 1848-53 ” (Vierteljabrschrift fur Sozial- und Wirtschafts- 
Geschichte, XXX, 1937, pp. 347-74). Cf. Karl Brackmann, Funfzig Jahre deutscher 
Afrikaschiffahrt (1935). 
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atticles in return for such tropical products as palm-oil and kernels. 
European merchants had difficulty in getting into direct touch with 
natives in the interior since the tribes on the coast had a monopoly 
of the transit trade. It has been seen that Hertz, Diederichsen and 
O’Swald were engaged in the cowrie trade on the West African 
coast in the ’forties. The German firm which eventually exercised 
the greatest influence there, however, was the Hamburg house of 
Woermann. In 1849-50 Carl Woermann and C. Goedelt agreed to 
trade together on this coast, Goedelt acting as Woermann’s shipper 
(cargadeur).1 Commetce was successfully opened up in Liberia and 
by the ’sixties Woermann had established a firm hold of the trade 
between Gaboon and the Cameroons. Later his packet ships main- 
tained a regular service with Hamburg. Jantzen & Thormahlen 
and Wélber & Broehm were other successful German firms on the 
West African coast, and the Basel Mission had a trading factory at 
Accra on the Gold Coast. In 1880 German firms (such as the 
Bremen house of Vietor Sons) established themselves in Togoland 
in the hope of evading British import duties levied on the Gold 
Coast. Despite the rapid progress of German commerce in West 
Africa the English trade with that region was still four times as 
great as the German in 1881. 

In South-West Africa Germany’s early commercial contacts 
were of minor importance. It was generally English whalers and 
sealers that visited the coast from time to time and it was mainly 
English ships that called at the neighbouring islands for guano. 
In the grass and scrub lands beyond the Namib desert the trade in 
cattle—which were sent to Cape Town—was largely in English 
and Boer hands, and it was an English company that tried to exploit 
the copper resources of Otjimbingwe. German missionaries in 
Hereroland (Damaraland) and Great Narnaqualand did engage in 
commerce, but the limited liability company which was floated 
in Barmen with a capital of £35,000 in 1868 to trade “in the mission 
fields of the Rhenish Mission Society ” became insolvent and went 
into liquidation.? 

In the South Seas,’ as in West Africa, it was a Hamburg com- 
mercial house that prepared the way for colonisation. J. C. 


1 The agreements between Woermann and Goedelt of March 24th, 1849, and 
April 6th, 1850, are printed by Ernst Hieke in the Vierteljahrschrift fir Sozial- 
und Wirtschafts-Geschichte, XXX, 1937, pp. 261-5. 

2 For South-West Africa before the German conquest see Heinrich Vedder, 
Das alte Stidwestafrika (Berlin, 1934). 

8 See E. Wakeman, Report of Captain E. Wakeman to W. H. Webb on the Islands 
of the Samoa Group, September 20th, 1871 (New York, 1872), and R. Hertz, Das 
Hamburger Seehandelshaus J. C. Godeffroy C Sohn (Hamburg, 1922). 
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Godeffroy & Sohn established itself in the Samoan Islands in the 
fifties. Its headquarters were at Apia. Under the able guidance of 
its agent Theodore Weber (the “ South Sea King ’’), the firm pros- 
pered, and secured a virtual monopoly of the export of copra (dried 
coconut kernels) from Samoa. Godeffroy’s interests extended to 
several other islands in the Pacific. The brothers Hernsheim were 
also active in the South Seas in the ’seventies. The German ships 
trading with the Samoan and Tongan (Friendly) Islands increased 
from twenty-four in 1868 to fifty in 1875. The importance of com- 
merce in the Pacific was recognised by the German government, and 
this was the first branch of overseas trade to receive really vigorous 
encouragement from the State. Between 1876 and 1879 several 
treaties were signed with native rulers in the South Seas by which 
Germany was assured trading rights and permission to build certain 
coaling stations. Heinrich von Kusserow, Bismarck’s chief adviser 
in the ’seventies on matters concerning Overseas commerce, was to 
a great extent responsible for these treaties. The failure of the firm 
of Godeffroy in 1879 (owing to unsuccessful speculations in 
Europe) was a blow to German prestige in the Pacific. The 
Reichstag, however, refused to accept Bismarck’s proposal to 
subsidise a company which should take over Godeffroy’s debts and 
save the shares and property of the firm from falling into the hands 
of English creditors. A new German company, supported by the 
bankers von Hansemann and Bleichréder, succeeded in keeping 
Godeffroy’s possessions in the Pacific in German hands. 

Thus in the South Seas and West Africa, and to a lesser degree 
in South-West and East Africa, Germany had substantial com- 
mercial interests. Here was a sound foundation upon which colo- 
nial enterprise could be built. There were, of course, other factors 
that should not be ignored. Explorers, missionaries and scientists 
had done valuable pioneer work in regions which eventually 
became German colonies. Had it not been for the activities of 
adventurers like Karl Peters and Adolf Liideritz large regions in 
Africa might never have come under German control. And to 
secure foreign recognition of Germany’s colonial claims was not 
the work of pioneers on the spot but was the achievement of Bis- 
marck at the conference table in Europe. But Bismarck himself 
was the first to stress the commercial significance of the territories 
overseas which he acquired in 1884-90. He desired to avoid the 
expense of governing colonies and wished merely to afford protection 
to chartered commercial companies which should themselves ad- 
minister territories overseas. In June 1884 he told the Reichstag : 
“I would follow the example of England in granting to these 
merchants something like Royal Charters. . . . I do not wish to 
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found provinces, but to protect commercial establishments in their 
own development. ... We hope that the tree will flourish in propor- 
tion to the activity of the gardener, but if it does not, the whole 
responsibility rests with him and not with the Empire, which will 
lose nothing.”” 

When the colonial empire was founded, however, Bismarck’s 
efforts to run it as a commercial venture failed. The methods that 
the English had adopted in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies were hardly suited to the conditions of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The merchants of Hamburg and Bremen, who 
had long engaged ir. commerce in Africa and the Pacific, might 
have succeeded in administering successfully small coastal regions 
adjoining trading factories, but they had not the will, the resources 
ot the experience to open up and govern the vast hinterlands which 
were secured between 1884 and 1890.2 In the Cameroons and 
Togoland the trading companies never exercised administrative 
functions. In East Africa and New Guinea the chartered companies 
had surrendered their administrative functions by 1890.2 The 
South-West Africa Company refused to accept a charter and soon 
gave up certain administrative powers that it had exercised. Only 
the Jaluit Company exercised administrative powers in the Marshall 
Islands into the twentieth century: it gave them up in 1906. 

The responsibility of conquering and administrating the colonial 
empire, therefore, fell almost entirely upon the State. Bismarck’s 
failure to secure the establishment of chartered companies, which 
would relieve the taxpayer of the expense of running the colonies, 
had unfortunate results. The chartered companies survived as 
commercial companies which enjoyed special rights. These privi- 
leges were normally of two kinds. First, there were exclusive rights 
to build railways, exploit mines and so forth. Secondly, there were 
cash payments from the government to the companies in return 
for the surrender of administrative functions, some of which had 
hardly been effectively exercised at all. Moreover, numerous com- 
panies which had never had administrative powers also secured 


1M. E. Townsend, The Rise and Fall of Germany's Colonial Empire, 1884-1918 
(New York, 1930), p. 119. 
* For the German colonial companies that exercised administrative functions 
for a time see, for example, J. Wagner, Deutsch-Ostafrika. Geschichte der Gesell- 
' schaft fiir deutsche Kolonisation und die deutsche Ostafrikanische Gesellschaft (1886) ; 
L. Sander, Geschichte der deutschen Kolonialgesellschaft fur Stid-Westafrika .. . (2 vols., 
1912); B. Kurtze, Die Deutsche-Ostafrikanische Gesellschaft . . . (1913); M.E. 
Townsend, The Rise and Fall of Germany's Colonial Empire, 1884-1918 (1930), 
ch. 5 ; and articles in the Deutsches Kolonial-Lexikon on the companies. 
8 The New Guinea Company recovered its administrative functions in 1893, 
but gave them up again shortly afterwards. 
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substantial concessions. The policy of granting wide concessions 
to colonial companies was carried out to the fullest extent by Dr. 
Paul Kayser, who was in charge of the Colonial Section of the 
German Foreign Office between July 1890 and March 1894. In 
South-West Africa in particular, enormous concessions of land, 
mineral rights and railway privileges were made. By 1903 nine 
companies controlled nearly a third of the area of this colony. The 
South-West Africa Company Ltd.—supported mainly by English 
capital—secured 13,000 sq. kms. of land in the north of the colony 
as well as the right to build a railway from the coast to the eastern 
frontier by way of the Otavi copper mines.? 

The concession policy was defended on the grounds that in no 
other way would capital be attracted to the colonies. But the abuses 
which resulted from giving private companies exclusive rights over 
vast territories coupled with the inefficiency of the inexperienced 
bureaucrats sent out from Germany to govern the colonies led to 
numerous native risings. The most serious were the Majimaji 
revolt in East Africa in 1905-6 and the Herero and Hottentot 
tebellions in 1904-7. Criticism of the concession companies in 
Germany itself came to a head when the South-West African 
companies asked for £550,000 as compensation for losses sustained 
during the Herero revolt. A government commission of enquiry 
was set up and it reported in favour of the state purchase of lands 
and privileges acquired by the companies. This policy was pursued 
by Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, who was head of the newly established 
Imperial Colonial Office in 1907-10. By 1914 some success had 
been achieved in carrying out the commission’s recommendations. 

The trade of the German colonies, over which these companies 
had no small influence, grew between 1890 and 1914, but the results 
of a quarter of a century of economic exploitation were by no means 
startling. Neither as reservoirs of raw materials nor as markets for 
manufactured articles did the colonies play any significant part in 
Germany’s economic life. In 1913 Getmany’s colonial trade 
amounted to £3,750,000, which was merely half of one per cent. of 
her total trade. It is proposed to examine the economic relations 
between Germany and her possessions overseas from the point of 
view, first, of the exports and, secondly, of the imports of the 
colonies. 

The colony which had the greatest variety of products was East 
Africa. In the early ’nineties its chief products were ivory, rubber, 


1For the German colonial concession companies see, for example, P. 
Decharme, Compagnies et sociétés coloniales allemandes (1903); Jackel, Die Land- 
gesellschaften in den deutschen Schutz gebieten (1909); and Hermann Hesse, Die 
Landfrage und die Frage der Rechtsgiltigkeit der Konzessionen in Stidwestafrika (1906). 
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copra and groundnuts. Then the ravages of locusts, a drought, the 
appearance of cattle plague (rinderpest) in 1894 brought about a 
famine which checked the economic development of the colony. 
The export of the natives’ products fluctuated considerably and 
eventually declined. Work on European plantations was still in 
the experimental stage. Some success was achieved with cotton,* 
coffee, and, above all, sisal-hemp. In 1912 16,000 tons of sisal were 
produced. But attempts to introduce tobacco culture failed. In the 
early years of the present century the economic condition of the 
colony improved. Trading connections between the colony and 
the mother country gradually became closer. In the early days of 
the German occupation most of East Africa’s exports went, as 
before, to Zanzibar, where Indian and English commercial houses 
had a predominant influence. Later the construction of the Uganda 
railway attracted some of the trade of the northern regions of 
German East Aftica into channels under English control. But 
when the Germans improved the communications of their colony 
and increased the shipping service to Dar-es-Salaam they secured 
a larger share of East Africa’s exports. In 1895 that share had 
amounted to only ro per cent.: in 1909 it was 66 per cent.? 
Germany’s West African colonies—the Cameroons and Togo- 
land—were her most valuable possessions from the point of view 
of securing raw materials for her industries. The principal exports 
were tropical products such as ivory, rubber, copra, palm-oil and 
kernels. By far the most important export from the Cameroons was 
rubber, which was collected by natives. Little success attended the 
efforts of the administration to check the wasteful native exploita- 
tion of the rubber resources of the colony. In 1910 the value of the 
rubber sent by the West African colonies to Germany amounted to 
£1,000,000. Some progress was made in developing European 
plantations for the production of cocoa in the Cameroons*® and 


1 For the efforts of the Colonial Economic Committee to foster cotton grow- 
ing in East Africa by establishing an experimental station at Nuatja (1904) and 
by subsidising plantations at Panganja (1907) see Die Baumwollfrage. Veréffent- 
lichungen des Reichskolonialamts, No. 1 (1911); Der Baumwollbau in den deutschen 
Schutz gebieten. Seine Entwicklung seit dem Jahre 1910. Verdffentlichungen des 
Reichskolonialamts, No. 6 (1914); and M. Schanz, Cotton Growing in German 
Colonies (1910). 

2 For economic problems of German East Africa see, for example, Most, 
“Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung Deutsch-Ostafrikas, 1885-1905 ” (Jahres- 
bericht de Klosterschule Rosslehen, 1906, pp. 3-28) and Hermann Paasche, Deutsch- 
Ostafrika : wirtschaftliche Studien (1906). 


* E. J. Arnett observes that “ the cocoa industry began in German Cameroons 
and in British Gold Coast at about the same time. The two governments put 
their money on very different horses in the race, and in less than ten years’ time 
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cotton in Togoland. Valuable experimental studies in problems of 
tropical agriculture were undertaken at the Victoria botanic 
gardens. Despite the pioneer activities of the house of Woermann, 
Germany had to face severe competition in the West African trades 
in the early *nineties, particularly from English merchants.! But 
eventually as communications were improved Germany secured a 
stronger hold upon the commerce of the Cameroons and Togoland, 
and between 1905 and 1910 there was a considerable increase in the 
exports of these colonies to the mother country. 

South-West Africa, on the other hand, was the Schmerzenskind of 
the German colonial empire. As a region of white settlement it did 
show some promise but from the commercial point of view the 
Germans had one disappointment after another. The isolation of 
the fertile areas between two deserts, the lack of water, the diffi- 
culties of communication and the serious native risings greatly 
hampered the economic development of the colony. Capitalists, 
merchants and shippers of London and Cape Town played an 
important part in the early stages of the opening up of South-West 
Africa. The best port of the colony (Walfish Bay) was in English 
hands ; the bulk of the exports of cattle, hides and skins went to 
Cape Colony and not to Germany ; the copper resources of Otavi 
were exploited by an English company. The value of the principal 
exports to Germany between 1891 and 1896 amounted to only 
£1,100 a year. Then the disastrous cattle plague of 1896-7 reduced 
the export of hides. In 1897 guano—from the Cape Cross deposits 
—was sent to Germany for the first time and, until 1903, this was 
South-West Africa’s chief export to the mother country. Only 
10*7 per cent. of the colony’s total exports went to Germany in 
1903, the rest going mainly to England (12:2 per cent.) and Cape 
Colony (70-7 per cent.). The native risings which broke out in the 


the race was decisively won by the British. While the British backed the native 
farmer, the German Government backed large plantation companies, and 
expropriated the natives from all the best land...” (Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, LIV, May 1938, p. 163). 

1 Ships visiting ports of Germany’s West African colonies : 


The Cameroons Togoland 
1890 
43 German ships (40,268 tons) 58 German ships (69,262 tons) 
40 English ,, (51,855 ,. ) §2 English ,, LAF B00 pr ste) 
1892 
26 German ,, (36,285 ,, ) 66 German ,, (60)70L.-3, « ) 
38 English ,, (51,442 ,, ) 63 English ,, 7G B25 legit) 


(Otto Mayer, p. 71.) 
2 Otto Mayer, p. 77. Cf. Der Handel in Stidkamerun .. . 1908-11 (Report of 
Chamber of Commerce for the Southern Cameroons, 1912). 
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north of the colony in 1904 and in the south in 1905 disorganised 
the economic life of South-West Africa. After 1906 there was a 
welcome increase in Germany’s trade with South-West Africa. 
This was due to the gradual restoration of law and order, the 
improvement of communications, the increased production of the 
Otavi copper mines, and the development of the diamond industry. 
Diamonds were discovered in South-West Africa in 1908 and two 
years later they accounted for three-quarters of the exports of the 
colony to Germany.? 

The most significant characteristic of the economic structure of 
Germany’s possessions in the Pacific was the great dependence 
upon copra (dried coconut kernels) as the chief article of export up 
to 1908. Then the great phosphate deposits of the small island of 
Nauru began to be worked by an English company (the Pacific 
Phosphate Co.) and the export of this fertiliser became of consider- 
able importance. Much of the copra came from the plantations of 
the New Guinea Company in the Marshall Islands and Bismarck 
Archipelago and when direct communication with Germany was 
secuted in 1904-5 through ships of the North German Lloyd the 
mother country secured a fair share of the copra trade. The 
phosphates, on the other hand, were for the most part sent to 
Australia (over 70 per cent. in 1908). Germany secured 11-6 per 
cent. of the phosphates in 1908 and 22-1 per cent. in 1909. 

The leased Chinese territory of Kiaochau had few resources but 
it was of some economic importance since many of the products of 
the neighbouring province of Shantung were sent to the Kiaochau 
port of Tsingtau to be exported. Here again the improvement of 
communications played an important part in strengthening the 
commercial relations between the colony and the mother country. 
The building of Tsingtau harbour, the completion of the railway to 
the Shantung coal-mines (1904) and the improvement of ocean 
shipping services drew to T'singtau an increasing share of transit 
traffic. In 1899 most of Shantung’s raw silk was exported by way 
of the Chinese port of Chefoo, but in 1906 nearly half of Shantung’s 
trade went through Tsingtau. Up to 1906 Kiaochau’s chief exports 
were straw-twist, raw silk and hides. The production of these 
articles declined after that year, owing to a fall in prices, and new 
exports—such as cotton and groundnuts—began to appear. The 
value of the total exports of Kiaochau rose from £264,450 in 1901 
to £4,014,750 in 1911.9 


1 Otto Mayer, pp. 84-92. See also Paul Rohrbach, Deutsche Kolonialwirtschaft, 
I, Sdédwest-Afrika (1907) and T. Hoppe, Wirtschaftsstruktur und Wirtschaftsent- 
wicklung Deutsche-Stidwestafrika (1936). 

2 Ibid., pp. 108-12. See also F. Wertheimer, Deutsche Leistungen und deutsche 
Aufgaben in China (1913). 
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Regarding the colonial empire as a whole, it is clear that by 1914 
it supplied Germany with only insignificant quantities of tropical 
taw materials and foodstuffs. The rubber and cocoa of the West 
African colonies, the sisal-hemp of East Africa, the copra and phos- 
phates of the Pacific Islands, were useful, and the discovery of the 
diamond wealth of South-West Africa was some compensation for 
the failure of that colony to add materially to Germany’s resources. 
But the production of other commodities was quite unimportant. 
Moreover, the total exports of the German colonies were never 
large enough to pay for imports. In 1901 imports exceeded 
exports by nearly £1,350,000; in 1912 by £3,170,000. This 
was disappointing, even if it be remembered that Germany held 
her colonies for a comparatively short time and made no attempt 
to monopolise their trade.1 This was a poor return for the 
£,100,000,000 that the German taxpayer is estimated to have paid 
between 1884 and 1914 to cover colonial deficits and subsidies. 

The colonies were equally disappointing from the point of view 
of their capacity to absorb German manufactured articles.2. As was 
to be expected in newly opened-up regions, a characteristic of the 
commercial statistics of the German colonies was the importation 
of goods sent by the government to equip military forces and to 
construct buildings for the administration, roads, railways, harbours 
and bridges, and of goods sent by private traders for the equip- 
ment of plantations. As the white population increased so did the 
importation of those European foods and drinks which wete not 
manufactured locally. Increased colonial commercial activity neces- 
sitated an increase in the amount of silver coins in circulation, and 
these were imported from the mother country. 

In East Africa in 1895 nearly half of the imports (48 per cent.) 
came from India and only a little over a quarter (27-1 per cent.) 
from Germany. Natives had been accustomed to get cotton cloth 
and garments from Indian merchants and they continued to do so. 
Gradually, however, Germany’s share of the goods brought to 
East Africa by sea increased. In 1909 her share was 46-5 per cent. 
while those of India and Zanzibar were 18-5 per cent. and 13 +5 per 
cent. respectively. The West African colonies imported mainly 
guns, ammunition and gin in the early ’nineties. Subsequently the 


1 Rast Africa, the south-eastern corner of the Old Cameroons and most of the 
New Cameroons formed part of the Congo Basin as defined by the Congo Act 
of 1885, and in these regions the policy of the “ open door ” was followed in 
conformity with treaty obligations. Elsewhere, too, tariffs were generally 
imposed for revenue and not protective purposes. Certain steamship lines to the 
colonies, however, were subsidised. 

* For the imports of German colonies see Otto Mayer, pp. 113-74. 
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imports of these articles declined. Cotton imports came chiefly 
from England. 

The imports of South-West Africa differed somewhat from those 
of other colonies. The white population was the largest in Ger- 
many’s overseas possessions. The scattered native peoples could 
not afford to buy European goods, particularly after the cattle 
plague of 1896-7 and the ruthless suppression of the risings of 
1904-7. Unusually large imports of military supplies and con- 
struction goods on government account were necessary owing to 
the long periods of disturbance in the colony. 

Germany’s exports to her possessions in the Pacific were small. 
High freights made it difficult for German merchants to compete 
with rivals from Australia and the U.S.A., whose transport costs 
wete lower. The natives were primitive folk and their wants were 
few. Kiaochau’s imports from Germany, too, were inconsiderable. 
Japan supplied North China with’ many manufactured goods. 
Cotton yarn came from Japan and India. Until 1904 Germany’s 
exports to her Chinese territory were mainly construction goods for 
use in building the Shantung railway. When this line and other 
public works were completed and when it was no longer necessary 
to send large quantities of military supplies to Kiaochau the im- 
ports of the territory declined in the years 1906-10. 

Although the German colonies did not absorb large quantities 
of manufactured articles their imports increased steadily in the early 
years of the present century. The imports rose from {2,580,000 in 
1901 to £13,200,000 in 1912. 

There were several causes for the comparative failure of the 
German colonial empire as a commercial venture: The overseas 
possessions were, for the most part, poor territories with few 
natural resources. It was hardly to be expected that much business 
could be done with the inhabitants of the fever-ridden jungles of 
West Africa, the deserts of South-West Africa, or the lonely islands 
of the Pacific. A certain success was secured in fostering production 
of copra, rubber, cocoa, sisal-hemp and phosphates. But only a 
very little cotton and tobacco were obtained from the overseas 
possessions and some colonial commodities were almost entirely 
lacking. The fact that the English held Zanzibar, Walfish Bay and 
the best West African harbours gave them an important trading 
advantage over the Germans. Moreover Germany’s experience of 
overseas commercial activity in Africa and the South Seas before 
the ’eighties of the last century, though invaluable from the point 
of view of tapping regions by enterprise on the coast, was no 
preparation for the more difficult task of opening up the trade of 
the vast hinterlands. German capitalists and bankers, too, lacked 
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the experience of English rivals in colonial affairs, and it was the 
English who exploited the Otavi copper mines and the Nauru 
phosphate deposits. The tradition of giving wide privileges to 
chartered companies led to the development of the concession 
system which had unfortunate results. A vacillating and unsatis- 
factory native policy led to serious risings and to labour problems. 
The reluctance of the Reichstag to vote money for public works, 
suchas railways, retarded the economic development of the colonies. 
Some of these mistakes were remedied after the exposure of various 
“colonial scandals”? in 1906, and the “new era” of German 
colonial administration under Bernhard Dernburg’s able guidance 
was beginning to produce hopeful results when the outbreak of 
war brought it to an end in 1914. The commercial aspect of Ger- 
many’s colonial activities between 1884 and 1914 deserves careful 
examination in view of modern controversies on the subject. 


Foreign Trade of the German Colonies, 1901-1912 (in thousands of Mks.)* 


Four African | Colonies in Kiaochau Total Trade | Excess 
Colonies the Pacific of 
— — —_—_—_—_,————_Imports 
Im- Ex- Im- | Ex- Im- Ex- Im- Ex- over 
ports | ports | ports | ports | ports | ports | ports | ports Ex- 
ports 


1901 | 33,406) 15,820) 4,450) 3,568) 13,459] 5,289] 51,615] 24,677) 26,938 
1902 | 37,024 18,342) 5,879] 3,776] 25,645] 8,909] 68,548| 31,027) 37,558 
1903 | 34,862! 21,678) 6,946] 3,885) 34,974| 14,749) 76,782) 40,312} 36,470 
1904 | 40,672| 20,821] 5,796] 4,002) 44,870] 19,983| 91,338) 44,806) 46,532 
1905 | 62,514) 23,438] 8,858) 4,398) 69,176) 24,717| 140,548) 52,553] 87,995 
1906 | 113,517) 25,523) 8,381) 5,641] 82,374! 34,225] 204,272] 65,389) 138,883 
1907 | 80,199) 35,923) 8,546] 5,240) 55,380] 32,597/ 144,125] 73,760} 70,365 
1908 | 84,264! 37,726] 7,593) 8,724] 69,041| 47,344] 160,898) 93,794) 67,104 
1909 | 97,613) 58,264! 9,799] 11,350} 65,464) 54,732| 172,876, 124,346) 48,530 
I9IO | 119,949) 82,643| 9,708| 18,199) 69,375) 60,561| 199,032| 161,403] 37,629 
I9II | 130,131| 81,579) 12,081| 16,416) 114,938] 80,295| 257,150) 178,290] 78,860 
1912 | 128,478] 103,748] 14,201| 17,132) 121,254] 79,640) 263,933] 200,520] 63,415 


1 This table is based on tables in the Deutsches Kolonial-Lexikon, Il, p. 34, and 
André Touzet, Le Probleme Colonial et la Paix du Monde. Les Revendications 
Coloniales Allemandes (1937), p. 228. The figures include the import and export 
of money except for Samoa. The sharp rise in the imports of the African 
colonies in 1906 is due to the fact that Government goods sent to South-West 
Africa were included in that year, but were excluded in 1904-5 (Herero 
rebellion). The Togoland statistics include the value of the duties levied upon 
imports before 1905 but not afterwards. The Kiaochau figures are reckoned 
from October 1st to September 30th. Until the end of 1905 they represent the 
transit trade of the free port. They include that part of the trade of the Chinese 
province of Shantung which passed through Kiaochau. 
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Table illustrating the extent to which the Colonies supplied Germany with raw materials 
and other products (as percentage of Germany’s total consumption in 1910)* 
Quantity Value 
(per cent.) (per cent.) 


COUon ya. 8: we 0°25 0°25 
Rubber™.; “f ae 13°62 12°33 
Oils and Fats ar & 2°12 2°66 
Tropical Timber .. 4°07 3°43 
Wool ~ ad 0°03 0°02 
Hides and skins .. O°15 O'17 
Wax 8-09 8*14 
Ivory 6-06 6-09 
Mica 6-21 6+31 
Precious stones 0°30 301° 35 


Germany's Commercial Relations with her Colonies from 1891 to 1910 in Relation to 
her Total Trade (in million marks).* 


Imports Exports 

Percent- 

Total Imports Percent- Total Exports age of 

Imports from age of Exports to Exports 
to the Colonial from the to 

Germany Colonies Imports Germany Colonies Colonies 
1891 .. 4,65 6,0 539 0°13 3550359 6,0. Foci 
1892 .. 454355 4,4 orI0 3,340,1 §33 0°16 
1893 .. 4,306,4 Hote. OCIS 3397.2 4,8  o'14 
1894 .. 4,632,8 3,8 0°08 3,141,5 4,6 o'l5 
1895 .. 4,371,5 353 0°08 355 30,3 455 O°13 
1896 .. 4,808,8 453 0°05 3,982,5 555 o°14 
1897 .. 5,048,5 4,6 0°09 3593755 8,6 0°22 
1898 .. 55798,7 4,6 0°07 4,264,6 10,9 0°25 
1899 .. 6,084,1 4,8 0°07 4,529,8 14,7 0°32 
1900 .. 6,320,4 6,5 o*I0 4,893,8 2353 0:48 
I9ol .. 55710,3 558 0-10 4,512,6 20,7 0746 
1902 .. 5,805,8 6,9 o°12 4,812,8 20 0°44 
TOO. we 6,321,1 733 o*I2 55130,3 23,5 0°46 
19045 6,85 4,5 rer 0°16 55315,6 33,1 0*62 
1905 .. 7,436,3 17,7. 0°24 5,841,8 43,6 0°74 
1906 .. 8,438,6 20,3 0°24 6,475,6 43,0 0°67 
1907 .. 9,003,3 22,9) 0°25 7,094,9 37:9 0-53 
1908 .. 8,077,1 21,9 0°27 6,481,5 36,5 0°56 
1909: 8,860,4 29,4 0°33 6,858,7 41,8 0°61 
ERiom:s 9,310,0 50,1 0°54 7,644,2 55,6 0°73 


1 Table in Otto Mayer, Die Entwicklung der Handelsbexiehungen Deutschlands 
xu seinen Kolonien (1913), p. 178. 


*See last table in Otto Mayer, Die Entwicklung der Handelshexiehungen 
Deutschlands xu seinen Kolonien (1913). 


THE ENGLISH MEDIEVAL QUARRY. 


By Doucias Knoop AND G. P. JONEs. 


HE historical, as distinct from the geological and archexo- 

logical, evidence relating to medieval English quarries, 

though not so abundant and detailed as could be desired, 
exists in sufficient quantity to enable the main features of the 
quarrying industry to be described, and the purpose of this article 
is to present a general picture, based chiefly on surviving building 
accounts and fabric rolls.1 These, in the main, are concerned with 
the stone after it had been quarried ; particular accounts relating 
to the “ getting ” or “‘ winning ” of the material are, unfortunately, 
scarce. 

Stone more or less suitable for building purposes was widely 
distributed over England and Wales, but transport was very 
costly, and there was thus a strong incentive for the builders of 
churches, castles and other structures to use local stone. Thus the 
Prior of Lenton, near Nottingham, must have been glad of the 
Crown’s permission to use quarries in Nottingham Forest in 
1229 and later years ;? the Dean and Canons of Lincoln were 
fortunate enough to find stone in Lincoln Castle ditch in 1231, 
and the Dominicans of Exeter in the moat of Exeter Castle in 
1232.4 The Canons of Lichfield in 1238 obtained stone from Hop- 
was in Tamworth, some three miles distant,> and the Abbey of 
Vale Royal in 1278-80 was supplied from Edisbury, four or five 
miles away in Delamere Forest. More fortunate was the Abbot 
of Quarr, in the Isle of Wight, who in 1293 was permitted to use 
the King’s quarry at Binstead, only a mile from his gate.” Exeter 
Cathedral in the fourteenth century*® obtained large quantities of 
stone from Whipton, on the outskirts of the city, though for other 
stone the canons had to go to Silverton, seven miles to the north- 

1 We have to thank our colleague, Professor W. G. Fearnsides, for advice on 
certain geological matters. 

® Cal. Close R., 1227-31, 196 ; 1237-42, 4743 1247-JI, 147, 282; I2SI-3, 397; 
1256-9, Il. 

3 Cal. Close R., 1227-31, 472. 

* Cal. Close R., 1231-4, 101. 

5 Cal. Close R., 1237-42, 46. 

6 Exch. K. R., 485/22, printed, partly summarised, in Appendix to Brownbill, 
Ledger Book of Vale Royal Abbey, Lanc. and Ches. Record Soc., 1914; Knoop 
and Jones, “ The First Three Years of the Building of Vale Royal Abbey, 
1278-80,” 4.0.C., xliv; Cal. Pat. R., 1272-81, 194. 

7 Cal. Pat. R., 1292-1301, 28. 

8 Extracts from the Fabric Rolls of Exeter Cathedral, printed in Oliver, 
Lives of the Bishops of Exeter. 
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east.1 Even when, as in these instances, the quarries were near to 
the building works which they supplied, the carriage of the stone 
might be very costly. The quarriers who dug the stone for Vale 
Royal Abbey in 1278-80 were paid £104 and the carters who 
transported it £347.2 Similarly, the extraction of the stone used 
at Bolsover Castle in 1613 cost £94 18s. 6d., and its cartage 


L7Om7sA7ds 

If suitable stone had to be sought further afield, a good deal 
would depend upon the situation of the proposed building opera- 
tion; if that lay within fairly easy reach of a good quarrying area, 
the selection of quarries would probably be a comparatively simple 
matter. Thus in 1243, Beaulieu Abbey obtained stone from Bin- 
stead,‘ Isle of Wight, about fifteen miles away; Kirby Muxloe 
Castle, Leicestershire, in 1480-4, drew its rough stone from Stew- 
atds Hay, Baron Hill, and other neighbouring places, the charge 
for cartage being 5d. a load, and its freestone from Alton Hill, near 


1 In order to show that these cases were not unusual, we add further instances 
of building operations supplied with stone from places relatively near at hand : 
the Oxford Austin Friars from Wheatley in 1316 (Ca/. Pat. R., 1313-17, 563) ; 
Beaumaris Castle from Beaumaris quarry in 1316-17 (Knoop and Jones, 
* Castle Building at Beaumaris and Caernarvon, etc.,”’ 4.0.C., xlv); Caernar- 
von Castle from Town End quarry, Caernarvon, in 1316-17 (ébid.) ; Windsor 
Castle, in the mid-fourteenth century, from Collingley in Windsor Park (St. J. 
Hope, Windsor Castle, i, 159, 181, 206) ; Somerton Castle, Lincs, from Navenby, 
two miles to the east, in 1360 (Exch. K.R., 484/15); Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, from Cherry Hinton in 1358-9 (Willis and Clark, Arch. Hist. of 
the Univ. of Camb., i, 251); Pershore Abbey, Worcestershire, from Bredon 
Hill, four miles to the south, in 1379-80 and 1380-1 (F. B. Andrews, The 
Compotus Rolls of the Monastery of Pershore, 7, 8); King’s Hall, Cambridge, in 
the early fifteenth century, from Cherry Hinton, Barrington and Burwell 
(Willis and Clark, ii, 440, 445); All Souls in 1438-41, Merton in 1448, and 
Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1480 from Headington (Jacob, “‘ The Building of 
All Souls College, 1438-43,” in Historical Essays in Honour of James Tait, 125 ; 
Rogers, Hist. Agric. and Prices, iii, 732 ; Salter, Med. Archives of Univ. of Oxford, 
ii, 291-2); Bodmin Church, from a local quarry, in 1469-72 (Wilkinson, 
“ Receipts and Expenses in the Building of Bodmin Church, 1469-72,” Camden 
Miscellany, vii); Sandgate Castle, in 1539-40, from the immediate neighbour- 
hood (Rutton, “‘ Sandgate Castle, A.D. 1539-40,” Arch. Cant., xx); Berwick 
Castle, similarly, in 1557 (Exch. K. R., 483/16); Trinity College, Cambridge, 
from Barrington in 1560 and in 1601 (Willis and Clark, ii, 486, 566); Loseley 
Hall, Surrey, from Guildford in 1561-9 (Evans, “‘ Extracts from the Private 
Account Book of Sir William More of Loseley,” Arch., xxxvi, 295); Caius 
College, Cambridge, from Barrington in 1564-73 (Willis and Clark, i, 174) ; 
and Bolsover Castle in 1613 from Bolsover Moor and other adjacent quarries 
(Knoop and Jones, The Bolsover Castle Building Account, 1613). 

te ON Spee es 

3 The Bolsover Castle Building Account, 1613, 6. 

4 Cal. Close R. 1242-7, 107. Binstead limestone belongs to the oligocene 
system (Watson, British and Foreign Building Stones, 216). 
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Ravenstone, twelve or fourteen miles to the north-west, at a charge 
of 16d. a load.1_ The best building stone, however, was found 
mainly in three geological formations : (i) various oolitic limestones 
which occur in a broad belt stretching from the Yorkshire coast to 
Dorset ; (ii) magnesian limestones found in a narrow belt which 
runs north and south between Nottingham and Sunderland ; (iii) 
cretaceous rocks, chalk or sandstone, found principally in the wolds 
of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, in the Chilterns and the Downs, 
and also in the Isle of Wight.? 

(i) The Oolitic Limestones include the stone of Doulting, Somerset, 
which Wells Cathedral, eight miles away to the east, used in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,? and the stone of Taynton, 
worked as early as 1162-3, which was carried in large quantities to 
Oxford, a distance of twenty miles, for All Souls in 1441-25 and 
Merton in 1448.6 The same stone was used at the erection of the 
chancel of Adderbury Church, Oxfordshire, in 1408-18,’ the cartage 
in that instance being rather greater. The Lincolnshire oolite of 
Northamptonshire, Rutland and Lincolnshire yields stone which 
has been famous for building from very early times; Barnack 
(Northants) stone has been traced in Roman, Saxon and Norman 
buildings. It was employed at the rebuilding of Cambridge 
Castle in 1287,!° and at Ely Cathedral at the commencement of the 
fourteenth century. The Barnack quarries apparently became 
exhausted in the fourteenth century, and the records of the various 
Cambridge Colleges show that other varieties of oolitic limestone 
were used there in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
namely, from Weldon and King’s Cliffe in Northamptonshire, and 
from Clipsham and Ketton in Rutlandshire.1? 

1 Thompson, “The Building Accounts of Kirby Muxloe Castle, 1480-4,” 
Trans. Leics. Arch. Soc., xi (1915-16), 196. 

2 These three formations, as well as many of the places we mention, are 
indicated on the map of the chief Limestones of England and Wales, recently 
issued by the Geological Survey of Great Britain, price 1s. 6d. 

3“ Accounts of the Keeper of the Fabric, 1390-1, 1457-8, 1480-1,” Hist. 
MSS. Comm., xvi, Wells MSS., ti, 20, 86, 100. Doulting stone is Inferior Oolite 
(Watson, 305). 

* Pipe Roll Soc., vi, 48. Taynton stone is Great Oolite; Headington stone, 
previously mentioned, is Middle Oolite (Watson, 312). 

5 Jacob, 125. 6 Rogers, iii, 730. 

7 Hobson, Adderbury Rectoria (Oxfordshire Record Soc.), 61, 65. The first 
compotus roll (for 9-10 Henry 1V) shows that some stone was quarried at 
Adderbury; the last roll (for 6-7 Henry V) shows that this quarry, situated in 
the garden of the rectory, was filled in (zbid., 2, 23). 

8 Watson, 168. ® V.C.H. Northants, ii, 293. 

10 Building Accounts quoted in Palmer, Cambridge Castle, 9. 

11 Chapman, Sacrist Rolls of Ely, ii, 17, 32, 46. 

22 Willis and Clark, passim. 
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(ii) Magnesian Limestone. "This bed, which supplied Lenton 
Abbey with stone from Nottingham Forest in the thirteenth 
century and Bolsover Castle with stone from Bolsover Moor in 
the seventeenth, provided much stone for York Minster in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,1 from quarries at 
Thevesdale and at Bramham near Tadcaster; at Huddleston and 
at Sherburn six miles south of Tadcaster ; at Stapleton near Ponte- 
fract; at Hampole six miles north-west of Doncaster, and at 
Doncaster itself.2 All the stone had to be carried by cart to a river 
port, Tadcaster on the Wharfe in the case of Bramham and Theves- 
dale ; Cawood on the Ouse in the case of Huddleston ; Wheldale 
ot Snaith on the Aire in the case of Stapleton ; and Doncaster on 
the Don in the case of Hampole and Marr. Thence it was taken 
by boat to York, and finally by sled from the river to the Minster. 
Roche Abbey limestone, belonging to the same formation, was used 
for the repair of Sheffield Castle in 1446-7, the cartage on this 
particular occasion being done by tenants as boon work. 

(iii) Cretaceous. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Exeter 
Cathedral supplemented its supplies of local stone with Beer stone 
from the quarries near Seaton, South Devon, a distance of some 
twenty miles, which involved a substantial charge for transport.‘ 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Westminster Abbey 
obtained stone from Reigate and Chaldon® in Surrey, some twenty 
miles to the south. Reigate stone was also used at Rochester 
Castle* and Windsor Castle’ in the fourteenth century. Stone from 
the adjoining quarries at Merstham was used at Eton College® in 
the fifteenth century. It was conveyed by road to Battersea, at a 
charge of 2s. a load, in the case of Westminster, and to Kingston, 
at a charge of 20d. a load, in the case of Windsor and Eton, and 
thence by water to its destination. Considerably earlier use of 
cretaceous stone can be traced in the case of the quarries at Egle- 
munt (Eglemound), situated on Totternhoe Hill in South Bedford- 

1 Raine, Fabric Rolls of York Minster (Surtees Soc.), passim. Stone from 


Thevesdale was used for the repair of the walls of the City of York in 1322 
(Cal. Pat. R., 1321-4, 233). 

2 Stone from the Marr by Doncaster was supplied for works at Westminster 
in 1394 (Cal. Close R., 1392-6, 218). 

3 Thomas, “Some Hallamshire Rolls of the Fifteenth Century,” Trans. ~ 
_ Hunter Arch, Soc., ti, 357. 

4 Oliver, 382-91. The cost of carriage varied, but appears to have amounted 
to about 4s. a cartload. Beer stone is Middle Chalk (Watson, 318). 

5 Scott, Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, 2nd ed., 248, 249, 254, 256, 258 ; 
Rackham, Nave of Westminster, 11. Reigate stone is Upper Greensand (Watson, 
317). 8 Arch. Cant., ti, 112. ” St. J. Hope, i, passim. 

re Knoop and Jones, “ The Building of Eton College, 1442-60,” A.Q.C., 
xlvi, 79, 81. 
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shire ; stone from these quarries was dispatched to Windsor, some 
thirty miles away, in 1165-6, 1168-9, and 1169-70 ;! stone was still 
being quarried there in the fourteenth century.? The use of lower 
chalk from Cherry Hinton, Barrington and Burwell for Cambridge 
Colleges has already been mentioned. 

Though the stone of these various quarries was commonly used 
in building operations fairly near to them, it was, in some instances, 
sent to undertakings at a great distance. Thus an inventory of the 
stores at London Bridge in 1350 shows that there were in stock at 
that date 1,700 feet of Portland stone and 18 great stones of Beer, 
weighing 18 tons.? A building account relating to the repair of 
Rochester Castle in 1368¢ shows the purchase of 55 tons of Beer 
stone, 45 tons of Stapleton stone, 44 tons of Reigate stone, 195 tons 
of Farlegh stone,® in addition to local stone, including 1,850 tons 
of Maidstone Rag,* and various dressed stones from Bocton 
(Boughton Monchelsea). At Windsor Castle in the fourteenth 
century, in addition to stone from Collingley in Windsor Park, 
from Eglemunt and from Reigate, as previously mentioned, a 
great vatiety of stone was used, including stone from Wheatley 
and Taynton in Oxfordshire, from Stapleton and Roche Abbey in 
Yorkshire, from Quarr in the Isle of Wight, from Willesford, 
Helwell and Careby in Lincolnshire, and hard stone of Kent from 
the Maidstone area.” Much of the stone used at Eton College in 
the fifteenth century came from Huddleston and Stapleton in 
Yorkshire, from Taynton in Oxfordshire and from Maidstone, 
Farleigh and Boughton in Kent. An early fifteenth-century 
account roll of Westminster Abbey shows the purchase of 1,178 
cattloads of Reigate stone, 477 cartloads of Stapleton stone, 359 
cattloads of Beer stone, and 17 boatloads of Kentish Rag.® Some 


1 Pipe Roll Soc., ix, 11; xiii, 87; xv, 25. Totternhoe Stone is Lower Chalk 
(Watson, 315). 

2 Cal. Close R., 1318-23, 16; Cal. Pat. R., 1343-5, 283. 

3 Riley, Memorials of London, 262. 

4 Arch. Cant., ii, 111 folg. 

5 Farlight near Winchelsea, from*which place the stone was shipped. 

6 Kentish Rag (Lower Greensand), which is blue-grey in colour, is probably 
the stone referred to in an order of 1241, addressed to the sheriff of Kent, in- 
structing him to send to the Tower of London all the grey stone (grisium 
lapidem) he could find (Ca/. Lib. R., 1240-5, 24). It is hard and tough, and diffi- 
cult to dress, being principally employed for rubble masonry (Watson, 194, 
316). The hard stone of Kent and of Northumberland was also used for 
engines of war (Ca/. Pat. R., 1350-4, 68 ; Cal. Lib. R., 1240-5, 255). The masons 
who dressed hard stone were known as “ hardhewers ” (Knoop and Jones, 
The Mediaeval Mason, 86). 

7 St. J. Hope, i, 116, 117, 146, 180, 185, 186, 187, 206. 

® AC.C., xlvi,'79: ® Rackham, 15. 
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indication of the varieties of stone used in London after the Great 
Fire can be obtained from the “ Account of Rebuilding the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s, London,’! which shows that be- 
tween 1674, when the ground was cleared, and September zgth, 
1700, the following quantities were used : 

50,332 tons of Portland [Dorset] stone.? 

25,573 tons of other stone, 2/z., Burford and Headington in 
Oxfordshire, Beer [S. Devon], Caen? [Normandy], Reigate 
[Surrey], Ketton [Rutland], Tadcaster [Yorks] and Guildford 
[Surrey]. 

10,884 tons of Ragstone [? from the Maidstone area of Kent]. 


Portland stone, employed in such large quantities at the rebuild- 
ing of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and used to some extent in the four- 
teenth century at Exeter Cathedral,* at London Bridge,® and at 
Rotherhithe,* was already being shipped to London in considerable 
quantities in the first quarter of the seventeenth century.’ Con- 
sidering how near to the sea the Portland quarries were, it is, at 
first sight, somewhat surprising that no very extensive use appears 
to have been made of this stone at an earlier period. Little, if any, 
was used at Windsor Castle prior to the reign of Charles I,® and in 
no fifteenth or sixteenth-century building accounts which we have 
examined® have we noted the purchase of Portland stone. The 

1 Bibl. Lambethana, 670 (A.Q.C., xvii, 108). 

2 Portland limestone, of which there are three distinct beds, the Base, the 
Whit and the Roche, is Upper Jurassic (Watson, 179, 313). 

3 A freestone, of oolitic formation, from Caen, Normandy, widely used in 
England during the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, especially for 
churches within easy reach of navigation. 

4 The purchase of a barge of Portland is recorded in the Fabric Roll for 
1303-4 (Oliver, 380). 

5 690 feet of Portland stone, handworked and squared, and 1,044 feet, not 
wrought, the whole valued at 5d. a piece, were in store in 1350 (Riley, 262). 

6 The purchase of 250 feet of Portland is recorded in 1353 (Exch. K. R., 
545/33). 

7In connection with the building-of the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall in 
1619-22, some £700 were spent on the erection of a new pier at the Isle of 
Portland for conveyance of stone to Whitehall (P.R.O., Declared Accounts, 
3391). In 1623, 1,000 tons of Portland were delivered at the Tower Wharf for 
the use of the Duke of Richmond at Richmond House, Holborn (S.P.D., . 
1619-23, 604). Three years previously Edmund Kinsman, a London mason, 
- wrote to Luke Wilson of Portland, urging him to hasten the delivery of stone, 
and mentioning that a commission had been issued for the repair of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which would require £20,000 worth of stone (sbid., 137). In 1624 
payment was made for 2,000 tons of Portland stone supplied for the erection of 
a building by the Duke of Buckingham at York House (S.P.D., 1623-5, 307). 

8 St. J. Hope, passim. 

°“ The Building of Eton College, 1442-60,” and Knoop and Jones, The 
Siscteenth-Century Mason. 
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comparative lateness of the development of large-scale quarrying 
at Portland should perhaps be attributed to technical difficulties. 
The stone from the Roche, or top bed, is coarse, tough and cavern- 
ous, and, though suitable for constructive engineering work, is 
not well adapted for fine architectural decoration.t Whereas it was 
ptobably stone from the Roche Bed which was used at London 
Bridge, it was doubtless stone from the Base and Whit Beds, 
suitable for ornamental and general building purposes, which was 
so largely used in London in the seventeenth century. Stone from 
these lower beds, more especially if supplied in large blocks, as 
was apparently the case, would involve considerable difficulties 
in the matter of quarrying and of carriage. There is evidence to 
show that the transport facilities were not so good as the proximity 
of the quarries to the shore might suggest. Commissioners who 
visited Portland in 1620, apparently to investigate the delay in 
delivering stone for royal building operations, reported that the 
crane was out of order, that they had provided labour and horses 
for sending a large supply, but that the pier would be washed away 
by storms, if not completed before the winter.2 The Account of 
Rebuilding St. Paul’s Cathedral shows that a sum of £520 6s. 7d. 
was spent in 1696 and 1697 in making a new way at the Portland 
quarries, and that a year later a sum of £580 was spent on making a 
new way and pier, “ on ye sliding of ye ground into the sea, where- 
by the former way and pier were ruined.” Quite apart from these 
special outlays, a sum of £2,587 5s. 11d. was spent on “ salaries to 
agents and wharfingers and repairing ways, piers and cranes, with 
the expenses of several persons sent from London to view and 
direct the same, to regulate the working of the quarries, and to 
adjust matters with the Islanders.”* In addition, the quarry- 
masters were on various occasions paid for repairing the ways, 
piers, carts and cranes in the Isle of Portland, e.g., £36 2s. qd. in 
1685-6, and £29 8s. 5d. in 1692-3,* whilst an allowance of £20 15s. 
was made for repairing masts and vessels damaged by loading 


1 Watson, 179. 

2 §.P.D., 1619-23, 152. The situation of this pier is not indicated; later in 
the century some, at least, of the stone was shipped from Weymouth (The 
Architecture of Sir Roger Pratt, ed. R. T. Gunther, p. 220, under the date of 
July roth, 1663). Pratt explains that the king was lord of the soil there; that 
each tenant paid him 3d. an acre yearly for quit rent ; and that each ton of stone 
carried from there paid 12d., viz. 6d. to the constable of the island and 6d. to 
the steward. The Crown apparently granted quarries to St. Paul’s, the grant 
from Charles II involving charges of £49 10s. 10d. and that from William III, 
£71 1s. 9d., whereas “ defending the Sd. grants against ye pretensions of the 
Islanders ” cost £13 5s. 6d. (4.Q.C., xvii, 111). 3 [bid., 111, 112. 

4 St. Paul’s Cathedral Accounts, in the Cathedral Library. 
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great stones and for attending and mending hatchways.1 Thus we 
conclude that to quarry the stone of the lower beds successfully 
involved a very considerable outlay on equipment and maintenance, 
and that this may account for the relative lateness of the large-scale 
development of the Portland quarries. 

Some twenty miles to the east of Portland in the county of 
Dorset lies the Isle of Purbeck, the site of quarries which were 
particularly famous in the Middle Ages. Probably nearly every 
English church of any size built between 1170 and 1350 incorpo- 
rated polished dressings of Purbeck marble.? But in addition to 
Purbeck marble, used primarily for decorative and monumental 
purposes, Purbeck freestone, used for building construction, is 
quarried in the same area,’ and some of the early references to the 
output of Purbeck may relate to the freestone rather than to the 
marble. Thus in April 1237, orders were issued for “ stone ” from 
Purbeck to be transported from Southampton to Winchester* for 
the works of the castle there, and in July 1240, 2,000 ft. of “ Pur- 
beck stone ” were bought for the same operation.® In the case of 
contemporaty works at the Tower of London, however, it is 
clearly specified in 1239 and 1240 that certain shiploads of 
“marble”? were dispatched there from Purbeck,® so that very 
possibly it was marble that was supplied to Winchester Castle. 
However that may be, it was in churches, rather than in castles, 
that Purbeck marble was principally used; thus marble was 
bought in 1256-7 at Corfe for the works of Westminster Abbey,’ 
and in 1267-8 marble was purchased at Purbeck for the same 
chutch.® The Fabric Rolls of Exeter Cathedral show that in 1309- 
to a sum of £26 13s. 4d. was paid to William Canon of Corfe for 
marble, and in 1330-1 a sum of £132 17s. 5d. was paid to William 
Canon the Elder of Corfe, and after his death to his son William, 
in respect of marble columns furnished by them.® Towards the end 
of the fourteenth century some £500 were spent on the purchase of 
marble pillars from Corfe for the nave of Westminster Abbey.?° 

WT MONG sei be eee 

2 Prior and Gardner, Archit. Rev., xii, 5, quoted by C. H. Vellacott, V.C.H. 
Dorset, ii, 331. 3 Watson, 314. 

4 Cal. Lib. R., 1226-40, 260. 5 Tbid., 481. 8 Thid., 433, 488. 

7 Pipe Roll 41 Henry III (Scott, 261). ® Pipe Roll 52 Henry III (Scott, 261). 

* Oliver, 381, 383. Sums of £7 19s. and 56s. were paid to William Canon of 
Corfe in 1292 and 1293 for marble required for Charing Cross. In connection 
with the Queen Eleanor Crosses, marble was also purchased from Robert de 
Corfe and John de Corfe (Exch. K. R., 352/27 and 353/1, 9 and 19). William 
Canon, the younger, was Mayor of Corfe about 1357 (V.C.H. Dorset, ii, 335); 
he was possibly the father of the William Canon who was paid for carving 


angels at Westminster in 1395-6 (B.M. Add. Roll, 27081). 
10 Rackham, 9, 10, 51. 
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In the sixteenth century the use of Purbeck stone for paving 
appeats to have become popular. The London Freemasons’ 
Ordinances of 1509-10! defined the proper length, breadth and 
thickness of freestone, marblestone and hardstone of Kent, but it 
was not till 1580, when “ there hath growen into use a kynde of 
pavinge stone not before used in this Cytie called Purbeck stone or 
purbeck pavinge,”’ that the Orders for the Company of Freemasons? 
laid down special provisions regarding Purbeck paving. The ex- 
tent to which materials from Purbeck were used in London can be 
traced for certain years of the seventeenth century. Thus for the 
eleven yeats 1650-1 to 1660-1 inclusive, the Account Book of the 
London Masons’ Company shows that a sum of £64 18s. 10d. was 
received for search fees in respect of “‘ Purbeck,” which, at the rate 
of 4d. per too ft. charged for the search, is equivalent to about 
377,600 ft., or something over 34,000 ft. per annum. 

In the earlier part of the seventeenth century Nicholas Stone, the 
prominent sculptor and tomb maker,‘ still made some use of 
Purbeck marble for his domestic work,> but for monumental 
purposes Purbeck marble had been largely displaced by alabaster 
from the fifteenth century onwards.® One of the earliest examples 
of the use of alabaster occurs in 1367 when Master Peter the Mason 
of Nottingham was paid £166 13s. 4d. for making a table or reredos 
of alabaster for the King’s Chapel at Windsor Castle.?, From the 
Pipe Roll we learn that it took 20 men 17 days, with 10 carts and 
80 horses, to carry the table from Nottingham to Windsor, at a 
cost of {20.8 Alabaster was mainly quarried in Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire and was frequently carved at the quarries or in 
their vicinity. That this was not always the case, however, is shown 
by the fact that in 1414 Alexander de Berneville, a master mason 
acting on behalf of the Abbey of Fécamp, travelled expressly to 
the quarries at Chellaston in Derbyshire to buy a quantity of ala- 
baster, to be shipped through Hull, for which he paid 4o gold 
crowns in advance.® 

The Administration and Organisation of Quarries. ‘The principal 


1 Letter Book M, f. 168, printed in Williams, “‘ Masons and the City of 
London,” A.O.C., xlv, 142. 

2 Letter Book Z, f. 57b., printed in Williams, 4.Q.C., xlv, 147. 

3 Knoop and Jones, The London Mason in the Seventeenth Century, 26, 27. 

4 Tbid., 22-4. 

5 Spiers, Nicholas Stone (Walpole Society, vol. vii, 1919), 18. 

6 Gardner, ‘‘ Alabaster Tombs of the Gothic Period,” Arch. J. 1923 ; Cross- 
ley, English Church Monuments. 

7 Exch. K. R., 494/4, printed in St. J. Hope, i, 211. 

8 Pipe Roll 41 Edw. UI, m. 41, printed in St. J. Hope, i, 212. 

9 Arch. J., xiv, 32-7. 
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methods of conducting medieval quarries appear to have been 
(i) for those immediately responsible for the erection of particular 
buildings to open up and work the quarries ; (ii) for quarrymasters 
to work the quarries and sell the stone to persons engaged in build- 
ing operations ; (iii) for quarrymasters to work the quarries and, 
in the capacity of mason contractors, to use the stone from their 
own quatties to erect buildings by contract. 

(i) We hesitate to say that the first or “ direct labour” system 
was the most usual method, because we are acquainted with various 
important works, such as those at Westminster Abbey, Windsor 
Castle,2 Eton College? and Rochester Castle,t and lesser works, 
such as those at London Bridge® and Rochester Bridge,* where in 
each case the building was done by “direct labour” under a 
master mason, but the bulk, if not the whole of the stone required, 
was purchased from stone merchants or from quarrymasters. The 
same appears to have been true of most of the Cambridge College 
building operations.? Nevertheless, we ate disposed to think that 
where stone was found fairly close to the sites of building opera- 
tions, as at Vale Royal Abbey,® Beaumaris and Caernarvon Castles,® 
York Minster? and at Oxford Colleges,11 the common arrangement 
was for the quarrying of the stone and the erection of the building 
to be under the same control. Occasionally this was even the case 
where the quarries were at a considerable distance from the sites of 
the building operations, as, for example, the Eton College quarry 
at Huddleston in Yorkshire!® and the Westminster Abbey quarry at 
Chaldon in Surrey. 

(ii) The names of many of the men from whom stone was pur- 
chased in the Middle Ages have survived, though it is by no means 
certain that they were all those of quarrymasters. In some cases, 


1 Scott, 231-61 ; Rackham, passim. 

2 St. J. Hope, passim. 

$0A.0.C., xivi, 79-82. 

4 Arch. Cant., ii, 111-32. 

5 Knoop and Jones, “ London Bridge and its Builders,” A.Q.C., xlvii, 5 folg. 

§ Becker, Rochester Bridge, 1387-1856, passim. 

7 Willis and Clark, passim. 8 4.0.C., xliv, 5 folg. 

5 A.O.C., xlv, 4 folz. 10 Raine, passim. 

11 Jacob, “‘ The Building of All Souls College, 1438-43”; Magdalen College 

Building Accounts (Extracts printed in Bloxam, Magdalen College Registers) ; 
“ The Building of Merton Tower,” in Rogers, III, 732; Jackson, Wadham 
College, Oxford, chap. iii. 

12 The stone, worth about rod. or 12d. per ton at the quarry, cost from 10d. 
to 16d. per ton to carry by road to Cawood on the Ouse, some 4s. 4d. per ton 
to carry by ship from Cawood to London, and 16d. per ton to carry by barge 
from London to Eton, making a total charge of 6s. 6d. to 7s. per ton for carriage 
from Huddleston to Eton (4.Q.C., xlvi, 81, 82). 
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the men were probably masons, such as Henry Yevele,! who sup- 
plied stone for the repair of Rochester Castle in 1368, or possibly 
stone merchants. Among probable quarrymasters we may count 
Roger of Reigate, who supplied large quantities of stone to West- 
minster Abbey in 1253 ;? Thomas of Weldon, an employer of 
stone-cutters, quarriers and labourers, who supplied stone for 
Rockingham Castle in the late thirteenth century ;3 and John 
Mayhew, a mason of Corfe, from whom several marble pillars were 
purchased for Westminster Abbey in the late fourteenth century.‘ 
In some cases there appears to have been a family connection with 
quarries similar to that of the Canons of Corfe, to which reference 
has already been made. Thus Roger Howes of Taynton, quarrier, 
who was authorised to take workmen for the King’s works in 
Taynton quarry in 13585 and who supplied substantial quantities 
of stone for Windsor Castle in 1362, 1364 and 1365-6,° was very 
possibly a relation of John Howes, quarrymaster of Taynton, who 
leased a quarry to All Souls College, Oxford, in 1441? and who, 
together with Thomas Howes, supplied stone to Merton College in 
1448.8 A family named Crump, or Crompe, was associated with 
the hardstone quarries of Kent in the second half of the fourteenth 
century: in 1368 Ralph Crump and his partners provided various 
kinds of dressed stone for the repair of Rochester Castle ;° in 1374 
Ralph Crompe of Maidstone supplied stone for work being carried 
on at Queensborough Castle.1° Roger Crumpe also supplied stone 
to Queenborough Castle at this period.1t Thomas Crumpe of 
Maidstone supplied dressed stone for the erection of Cowling 
Castle in 1381,32 and Maidstone ashlar for use at Westminster 

1See Knoop and Jones, “Henry Yevele and his Associates,” R.I.B.A. 
Journal, May 1935, or Knoop and Jones, Ax Introduction to Freemasonry, 75-80. 
A London mason who sold a considerable amount of stone in the first half of 
the sixteenth century was Gabriel Coldham (The Sixteenth Century Mason, 11 n.). 
In the second half of the seventeenth century, Henry Wilson, Stephen Switzer 
and William Hammond, each of whom was a member of the London Masons’ 
Company, appear to have been large dealers in stone. (The London Mason in the 
Seventeenth Century, 26 folg.) 

* Fabric Roll printed in Scott, 239-50. 

3 V.C.H. Northants, ti, 295-6. 

4 Scott, 258-60; Rackham, 9-10. In 1393 John Mahu was commissioned to 
take masons in Dorset (Ca/. Pat. R., 1391-6, 244). 

5 Cal. Pat. R., 1358-61, 55. 

Sint). Hope. 1, 205, 207; “Exch. K. R., 493/22. 

? Jacob, 126. 8 Rogers, iii, 726. 

® Arch. Cant., ii, 111 folg. 

10 Exch. K. R.,.483/29. 

11 Exch. K. R., 483/27 and 28. 

12 B.M. Harl. Chart., 48 E 37, printed in Knoop, Jones and Lewis, “‘ Some 
Building Activities of John, Lord Cobham,” 4.Q.C., xlv, 52. 
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Palace in 1395-6.1 At the same petiod a family named Profit, or 
Prophet, was connected with quarties at Reigate. John Prophet 
of that place supplied Reigate stone to Windsor Castle at various 
dates between 1350-1 and 1365-6.2 He also supplied Reigate stone 
for Rotherhithe in 1353-4,3 for Hadleigh in 1362-3, and for 
Havering in 1374-6.5 In 1360 John Prophet and Philip Prophet 
were appointed wardens at the quarries of Merstham and Chaldon,®* 
and Philip was also associated with John Prophet in the supply of 
stone to Windsor in 1362.7 On his own account Philip supplied 
Reigate stone for Hadleigh in 1362-3,8 and for Rochester Castle in 
1368.2 In 1375 Alice Profit supplied stone for Havering?® as also 
did William Profit.t The latter also supplied stone for West- 
minster Palace in 1395-6 and r4o1-2.%8 

(iii) As the tise of the mason contractor was a telatively late 
development in the English building industry,!4 cases of quarry- 
mastets acting as mason contractors in the Middle Ages are not 
vety common. Thomas Crump, the quarrymaster of Maidstone, to 
whom teference has already been made, not only supplied dressed 
stone for the erection of Cowling Castle in 1381, but was one of the 
two principal mason contractors engaged on the works.1® In 1389, 
in partnership with two other masons, he undertook work by 
contract at the Tower of London,?* though we do not know whether 
he supplied stone on this occasion. In the fifteenth century, William 
Orchard, master of the work of Bishop Waynflete in the building 
of Magdalen College, Oxford,!” undertook contracts for particular 
parts of this work.1* That he was also a quarrymaster is shown by 
the fact that in 1479 he rented from the King a quarry at Heading- 
ton,® which he worked in addition to a neighbouring quarry 
belonging to Magdalen College. From his quarries he supplied 
stone for Waynflete’s building operations at Eton in 1479,?° and 


1 B.M. Add. Roll 27081. 
2 St. J. Hope, i, 150, 155, 161, 205, 207, and Exch. K. R., 493/22. 


8 Exch. K. R., 545/33. 4 Exch. K. R., 464/6. 

5 Fixch. K. R., 464/27. 8 Cal. Pat. R., 1358-61, 313. 
7 St. J. Hope, i, 205. 8 Exch. K. R., 464/6. 

® Arch. Cant., ii, 112. 10 Fixch. K..R.; 464/29, 

11 Exch. K. R., 464/27 and 29. 12 BLM. Add. Roll, 27081. 


48 Fixed, K. RK... §02/2%. 

14 Knoop and Jones, “The Rise of the Mason Contractor,” R.I.B.A. Journal, 
October 1936. 

ae AAD Coy SS STs 

16 Exch. K. R., 502/10, quoted in Life Records of Chaucer, iv, 311. 

17 Indenture printed in Willis and Clark, i, 410. 

18 Wilson, Magdalen College, 23, and Macray’s Catalogue, Miscellanea, 265. 

zt here and Clark, i, 410. ‘ 

id. 
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for the Oxford Law School in 1482-3.1 Thomas Crump of Maid- 
stone and William Orchard of Headington were examples of 
mason quattymasters in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
such as Thomas Strong of Little Barrington and Taynton, and 
Christopher Kempster of Burford, two of the great mason con- 
tractors at St. Paul’s Cathedral, were in the seventeenth century.? 

Quarries were sometimes acquired by gift, sometimes by pur- 
chase, and sometimes by lease. Thus Lenton Priory was given a 
quarry in Nottingham Forest in 1229,? and Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, a quarry at Cherry Hinton in 1358-9 ;* in 1446 the 
King granted King’s College, Cambridge, a quarry at Thevesdale, 
which he had obtained from Henry Vavasour.’ York Minster 
purchased quarries at Huddleston from John Langton in 1415® and 
in 1441-2,’ having previously taken an eighty-year lease of a 
quarry there in 1385 ;8 in 1469-70 and 1470-1 the Minster was 
paying Thomas Langton rent for a quarry,® presumably at Huddle- 
ston. In order to supply stone for Eton College and King’s College, 
Cambridge, the King in 1449 obtained from Sir John Langton the 
grant of a quarry at Huddleston, 45 ells long and 21 ells broad, 
lying next to the quarry belonging to the Dean and Chapter of 
York.1° Westminster Abbey in 1387 paid 66s. 8d. for the rent of a 
quarry at Chaldon.1! All Souls College supplied itself partly by 
purchasing in 1439 a quarry at Headington belonging to Sir 
Edmund Reede, and partly by leasing a quarry at Taynton in 1441 ;# 
Wells Cathedral, at least in 1457-8 and 1480-1, rented its Doulting 
quarry at 20s. per annum." In 1479 William Orchard, as previously 
mentioned, provided himself by renting from the King a quarry 
at Headington.'4 


1 Salter, Med. Archives of the Univ. of Oxford, ii, 339. 
2 The London Mason in the Seventeenth Century, 43, 45. 
3 Cal. Close R., 1227-31, 196. 


4 Willis and Clark, i, 251. 5 Tbid., i, 466. 
6 Raine, 34. 7 Ibid., 56. 
8 Thid., 4 n. P1did. 72, TA: 


10 Willis and Clark, i, 397. In the Eton College Building Account for 1448-9, 
it is recorded that Roger Keys, Master of the Works, agreed to hire a quarry at 
Huddleston from Sir John Langton and that he paid for the repair of the way 
from the quarry to Cawood, on the River Ouse (A.0.C., xlvi, 80). 

11 Rackham, 11. 12 Jacob, 125, 126. 

13 Fabric Rolls printed in Hist. MSS. Com., xvi, Wells, ti, 86, 100. 

14 See Contract printed in Willis and Clark, i, 410. In 1478 Magdalen College 
leased to Orchard for fifty-nine years land at Burton in the parish of Headington, 
the lease being changed in 1486 into one for twenty years or for life. On this 
land the College had quarries, the working of which was reserved in the lease, 
but the title of Cathar was conceded to a certain 2 actes which he had acquired 
(Magd. Col. Muniments, Ledger A, 1480-1531, f. 50 V.). 
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Medieval quarries often appear to have been small in size. The 
quarry at Huddleston, granted to the King in 1449, contained—on 
the assumption that an ell was equal to 45 inches—some 1,470 sq. 
yatds, and was thus larger than that provided in 1323 for the 
Oxford Dominicans, who were permitted to dig on the King’s 
ground at Wheatley “in a space of 100 feet square,” or 1,111 sq. 
yards. Their space, however, was very much greater than that 
occupied by the plot in the same neighbourhood granted for the 
same putpose to the Oxford Austin Friars in 1316: their limits 
wete 40 feet squate,? or 178 sq. yards. Even this was extensive in 
comparison with the dimensions of the Headington quarry cleared 
for Merton College in 1449, viz. 20 ft. by 40 ft. or 89 sq. yards ; 
or with those of a fifteenth-century quarry near Ham Hill, Somer- 
set, merely 24 feet square,* or 64 sq. yards. The quarries in Norton, 
Somerset, according to a sixteenth-century survey of that parish, 
wete originally 20 ft. each way,° or 45 sq. yards. 

Information as to the depth of medieval quarries is, unfortun- 
ately, scanty. The accounts relating to the building of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1474, show that two Headington men were 
paid for digging and removing soil, in an area of 60 feet square, 
to a depth of 8 feet ‘‘ usque ad lapidos vocatos /e freebedde.” An- 
other cleared an area 72 ft. by 22 ft. to a depth of 7 ft., “ usque ad 
lapidos vocatos /e croppe ragge.’’® 

Even where a building account shows that a large number of men 
were engaged in quarrying operations, it would seem that, in some 
cases at least, the area worked was divided into a number of 
relatively small quarries, to judge by the Vale Royal Abbey build- 
ing account, 1278-80.’ In 1278 the quarriers at Vale Royal appear 
to have worked in gangs of eight, consisting of a quarrymaster 
receiving 18d. a week, two cutters or mallet men receiving 12d., 
and five men “working with trowels and hoes and trimming ” 
receiving rod. At one time in 1278, six such gangs were employed 
simultaneously, each gang apparently having its own quarty or 
part of a quarry. In 1279 and 1280, when presumably there was 
little work to be done with trowels and hoes, the quarries were 
manned almost entirely by mallet men. The number of quarriers 
employed varied considerably during the first three years of the 
building operations between a maximum of 48 and a minimum of 5, 
the average being 15-5. In all, the names of 85 quarriers are 


1 Cal. Pat. R., 1321-4, 270. * Cal. Pat. R., 1313-17, 563. 
3 Rogers, ili, 734. 4V.C.H. Somerset, ii, 393. 
5 Ibid. § Bloxam, Magdalen College Registers, ii, 227. 


7 Exch. K. R., 485/22, printed, partly summarised, in Ledger Book of Vale 
Royal Abbey. WP BOR ORE Cee ae 
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recorded in the Accounts, the average length of employment of 
each being 6} months out of a possible 36.1 These figures, how- 
ever, are somewhat deceptive. Of the quarrymasters and mallet 
men employed at Vale Royal in 1278, 1279 and 1280, 5 worked for 
approximately 3 years, 3 for 18 months and 6 for 12 months. 

In the Building Accounts of Caernarvon Castle for 1316-17? 
four quarries are actually named, the average number of quarriers 
employed being 28, but there is nothing to show where they 
worked.’ In the last week of October 1316, when 33 quarriers 
were employed, the wages paid were as follows! : 


1 at 17d. a week. nat 2d. a week, 
Heat TOC.’ =. zorat Tod. © 3% 
Ara asde" ZrAC er OU tes, 


frat: aeweek: 


The last wage was probably that of a boy carrying the tools to be 
sharpened. The Accounts for 1450-1 of John Welles, Superintend- 
ent of the Eton College quarry at Huddleston, have survived, and 
show that 8 men were employed each week.’ For the quarries 
operated on behalf of the Dean and Chapter of York during the 
first half of the fifteenth century, more information is available.® 
The numbers employed were small, but there would appear to have 
been a considerable continuity and regularity of employment to 
judge by the surviving Fabric Rolls, summarised in the accompany- 
ing table. The usual rates of wages were 20d. and 16d. a week, 
together with a robe annually, valued at 6s. 8d. (occasionally only 
at 3s. 4d.) in the case of some of the men employed full-time. 

At Durham Cathedral, where considerable building was in 
progress in 1368-9,’ there appears to have been less continuity and 
regularity of employment than at York. During a period of 66 
weeks, from January 1368 to March 1369, the number of quarriers 
employed varied from 3 to 18, the average being 10.8 The number 
of days paid for each week also varied considerably : on 2 occasions 
the quarriers were paid for 1 week, on 21 for 54 days, on 11 for 
5 days, on 18 for 44 days, on 3 for 4 days, on 4 for 34 days, on 1 for 
3 days, on 1 for 24 days, on 2 for 2 days, on 1 for 1 day; on 2 
occasions the number of days is not stated. The usual wage for a 


1.4ieO:G, xliv, 27. 2 Exch. K. R., 486/29. 5 AOL. aly, 12! 

4 Tbid., 15. 5 Willis and Clark, i, 397.  ° Raines passim. 

7Canon Fowler, Durham Account Rolls (Surtees Soc.), ti, 571-3. 

8 For the same period the number of masons employed varied from 8 to 17, 
the average being 12. 

® During the same period, the masons were paid 58 times for 1 week, once 
for 5 days, once for 44 days, once for 24 days, once for 2 days; on 4 occasions 
the number of days is not stated. 
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Table showing the number of weeks per annum for which quarriers employed by the Dean and Chapter 
of York were paid, 1400-47. 


Name 


Rob. Vynter 
Hugh 
Williamson 
John Burton 
Chris. Johnson 
John Burnam 
John Sowerby 
John Green 
John Colthirde 
Henry 
Quartrier 
m. 
Huchonson 
John Clerk 
Wm. Cusson 
Wm. 
Bedlyngton 
Rob. Ashley 
Adam Acle 
[Acclee] 
John Wilson 
Jo 
Qhwiteheued 
Wm. Kirkby 
Henry Warter 
John 
Wylkinson 
Alan Johnson 


1403 


46 
(2) 


1404 


52 
26(c) 


1415 


(4) 
52 


52 
6(¢) 
52 


1419 


52 


52 
52 


1419-20 


51 


8) 


48 


32 
48 


1421 


52 


28 


52 


52 
40 


1422 


52 


20 


§2 


§2 
40 


51 


$2 


(a) Paid 28s. 8d. for work in gross. 
(b) Paid 32s. 6d. for work in gross. 


1433-4 


52 


52 


1434-5 


52 


52 


1441-2 


52 


52 
52 


1442-3 


§2 


52 
47 


1444-5 


52 


52 
52 


1445-6 


52 


52 
§2 


| 1446-7 


52 


52 
§2 


(c) Paid 4s. for work in gross, in addition to a wage for 26 weeks. 
(d) Paid 54s. for work in gross in addition toa wage for 6 weeks. 


quartier appears to have been 17d. for 54 days and 14d. for 43 days. 
At the Headington quarry of Merton College, Oxford, during a 
period of 27 working weeks from the end of May 1448 to the end 
of Januaty 1448-9, the number of quarriers employed varied from 
1 to 7, the average being 3-6. In all, 16 different men worked at 
the quarry during the period: 2 for 15 weeks, 1 for 14 weeks, 2 for 
9 weeks, 2 for 7 weeks, 3 for 4 weeks, 1 for 3 weeks, 1 for 2 weeks 
and 4 for 1 week, the average length of employment being 6 weeks 
out of a possible 27. The most usual wage was 4d. a day. Employ- 
ment at Headington was more regular than at Durham, but on 14 
out of the 27 occasions no quarrier was paid for a full week. 

In connection with royal building operations, such as those at 


1 The Accounts are printed in Rogers, iii, 732 folg. 
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Windsor Castle and Westminster Palace, men to work in the 
quarries, which were to supply the necessary stone, were not in- 
frequently recruited by impressment. Thus powers were granted 
to take men for the King’s works in the quarries at Wheatley in 
1358,1 1360,? 13618 and 1362 ;4 at Taynton in 1358 ;5 at Merste- 
ham and Chaldon in 1360 ;* at Reigate in 1360 ;’ at Maidstone in 
13608 and 1362;° at Roche and Stapleton in 1361;!° at Willesford, 
Helwell and Careby in 13631! and 1364;12 at Hesslebergh and Dem- 
elby in 1364; at Milton in 1365 ;!4 and in Yorkshire and Notting- 
hamshite in 138215 and 1391.16 

Of the men who worked in the quarries, some were undoubtedly 
masons. At Vale Royal Abbey in 1278, three masons, with their 
fellows and labourers, were paid for 1,000 stones which they dug 
out of the quarry, cut, prepared and finished.1? The Caernarvon 
Castle Building Account 1316-17 shows that a dozen layers 
(cubitores) worked as scapplers (batrarii) in the quarry at Aberpwll 
in January and February 1316-17, and that three masons (cementarit) 
worked there as cutters (¢ay/atores) in April 1317.18 In 1357-8 the 
expenses were paid of two masons at the quarry [? at Chaldon] 
shaping and scappling stone for the windows of Westminster 
Abbey.1® Hugh Kympton, overseer of the masons at Windsor 
Castle, together with his fellows, was paid £17 7s. 6d. in 1364 for 
working “crest” and “table” at the quarries of Careby and 
Holywell at 4d. per foot.2° John Barton, mason, was paid 56s. by 
the Dean and Chapter of York for scappling stones at Huddleston 
quarry for eighteen weeks and four days in 1447.21. The Account of 
John Welles for 1450-1, in respect of the Eton College quarry at 
Huddleston, shows that eight masons (cimentarii) and “ scapelers ” 
were employed there.2? At the erection of Bodmin Church in 
1469-72, the masons frequently worked in the quarry.?* A contract 
of 1479 shows that William Orchard employed “ quarryours, 
masones and laborares” in his quarry at Headington.** In 1536-7 
the leading mason employed at the repair of Beaumaris town wall 


1 Cal, Pat. R., 1358-61, 2. 2 Tbid., 313. 

3 Ibid., 563. 4 Tbid., 1361-4, 178. 

5 Ibid., 1358-61, 55. 8 Tbid., 313. 

7 Ibid., 337. 8 Ibid., 457. 

® Cal, Pat. R., 1361-4, 183, 220. 10 Thid., 30. 

11 Tbid., 394. 12 Thid., 482. 

13 Thid., 482. 14 Cal, Pat. R., 1364-7, 82. 
15 Ca]. Pat. R., 1381-5, 147. 16 Ca/, Pat. R., 1388-92, 400-1. 
17 Ledger Book of Vale Royal Abbey, 207. 2B AO.G., xlv,'15. 
19 Scott, 258. 20 St. J. Hope, i, 189. 

21 Raine, 62. 22 Willis and Clark, i, 397. 


23 Wilkinson, passim. 24 Willis and Clark, i, 410. 
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was paid sos. “ for digging 500 stones in gross.”1 At the building 
of Bolsover Castle in 1613, much freemasons’ work was done at 
Shuttlewood quarry, where the account also shows that a lodge 
was erected.2 Other cases, where there is definite evidence to show 
that lodges were erected in quarries, occur at Sandgate quarry in 
1539° and at Huddleston quarry, belonging to Eton College, in 
1459-60.4 On the other hand, stone quarried at Taynton in 1438-43 
for the building of All Souls was carried to Burford “ to be shaped 
and carved by the largest bench of masons in the college employ- 
ment,”> which presumably means that the lodge in which these 
masons worked was neither at the quarry nor at the site of the 
building. Other evidence implying that masons worked in or 
near quarries relates to the Maidstone area, in which much dressed 
stone was purchased from quarrymasters for Rochester Castle in 
1368,° for Cowling Castle in 1381,’ and for Eton College in 1442 
and 1445.9 

It was not only for dressing or scappling stone that masons were 
sent to quarries. They were not infrequently employed as experts 
in the provision or purchase of stone. Thus in 1239 the sheriff of 
Dorset was to cause marble to be prepared and bought “ by counsel 
of the mason whom the Constable of the Tower shall send to the 
Sheriff.”"2° In 1399 the expenses of Hugh Hedon, master mason at 
York Minster, visiting the quarries at Thevesdale and Stapleton, 
were paid," and similar expenses were paid in 1404.12 Richard 
Winchcombe, master mason at the erection of Adderbury Chancel, 
was allowed his expenses travelling to Taynton in 1413-14 for the 
selection of stone.1? Two freemasons were sent from Exeter to 
Beer to provide stone in 1426-7,!4and William Hobbys, cementarius, 


1 Exch. K. R., 489/12, printed in Knoop and Jones, “‘ The Repair of Beau- 
maris Town Wall, 1536-8,” Trans. Anglesey Antiq. Soc., 1935, 70-5. 

2 The Building Account, which belongs to the Duke of Portland, has been 
transcribed and edited by Knoop and Jones in The Bolsover Castle Building 
Account, 1613. See pp. 7, 10 and 18 folg. 

3 Arch. Cant., xx, 232; a lodge was built at this quarry, the men occupying it 
being called “lodgemen.” In this case the lodgemen were doubtless hard- 
hewers. In the Nonsuch Palace Building Account of 1538 (Exch. K. R., 477/12) 
the term lodgemen refers to freemason-hewers. It doubtless owes its origin to 
the fact that hewers commonly worked in lodges. 

_ * John Medehill’s account from Michaelmas 38 Henry VI to Michaelmas 
following shows that a man was paid sd. for thatching lodges (/ogiorum) in the 


quarry at Huddleston. 5 Jacob, 126. 
8 Arch. Cant., ti, 112-3. 4 A, O.Covglyy sas 
8 Contract printed in Willis and Clark, i, 385. 
9 A.O.C., xivi, 80. 10 Cal. Lib. R., 1226-40, 433. 
11 Raine, 15. 12 Tbid., 26. 


13 _Adderbury Rectoria, 65. 14 Oliver, 390. 
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was paid for riding to the quarries at Upton and Frome to choose 
and examine stones for the repair of Gloucester Castle in 1441-2.! 
In connection with the erection of Eton College, Peter Palmer, 
mason, was in Kent in 1445-6 for the provision of stone; in the 
same yeat, William Churcheman, mason, spent seven weeks at 
the quarry at Merstham for the same purpose; in 1448-9 Robert 
Janyns, mason, was paid for the provision of stone at Taynton, 
and in 1449, John Denman, mason, was paid his expenses riding 
to the quarry at Huddleston.? That this type of work was not 
always done by masons, however, is shown by the fact that the 
sacrist of Westminster Abbey was allowed his expenses going to 
Purbeck in 1395-6? and that Richard Burton, a clerk at the erection 
of Eton College, was paid his expenses in 1445-6, while at Wy- 
combe for the provision of stone.* 

Tools and Smithies. In some cases documentaty evidence has 
sutvived which throws light on medieval methods of quarrying. 
At Vale Royal Abbey in 1278 various tools were purchased for the 
quarries, including two iron cornaibis® costing 3s. for getting stones 
from the quarry ; one iron hammer costing 20d.; 24 iron wedges 
(wegges) at 24d. ;° 6 picks (pycors) at 4$d.; 8 hoes (owis) at 3d. and 
10 spades (bechis) and trowels (¢riwiis) at 14d.7 The Fabric Roll of 
York Minster for 1399 enumerates various stores belonging to the 
Dean and Chapter, including the following at the quarry at Staple- 
ton :§ 31 iron wedges, some of which weighed to lbs. each; 
several “ pulyngax” [pulaxe, poleaxe], some of which weighed 
40 lbs. each; 4 iron hammers; 7 “ gavelokes” ;® 2 iron “ kev- 
elles” ;1° 12 shovels and 4 broachaxes" (brocheaux). At the repair of 

1 Exch. K. R., 473/18. 2 AGA AIVI8S. 

3 Scott, 259. £ ALO GCrslviny spec: 

5 This form, presumably in the ablative, is not clear to us. It is possibly a 
misreading of some word derived from corvus and may mean “ crow-bars.” 
Cf. the payment at Magdalen College in 1474 “‘ pro uno instrumento vocato a 
crowe,” of iron weighing 72 lbs. (Bloxam, Magdalen College Registers, ti, 227 seq.). 

6 Cf. the payment in the Magdalen College account, 1474, “ pro cuneis sive 
fissoriis ferreis ” (zbid.). 

7 Exch. K. R., 485/22 (Brownbill, 195-6). 8 Raine, 19. 

® Tron crowbars (O.E.D.). Gavelok, gaywylloke, occur among the quarry tools 
at Durham in 1456-7 and 1472 (Durham Account Rolls, 635, 245). The smith at 
Bolsover supplied a gavelocke for the quarry in 1613 (The Bolsover Castle Building 
Account, 1613, 9). 

10 A kind of hammer for rough hewing or breaking stone. Probably a variant 
of gavel (O.E.D.). The smith at Bolsover supplied a Keve/ for the quarry in 1613 
(Bolsover Building Account). 

11 To Broach: to prick, indent, or furrow the surface of stone with a narrow- 
pointed stone chisel called a broach or puncheon (O.E.D.). A broaching axe 
presumably served the same purpose. Brochyngaxes occur among the quarry 
tools at Durham in 1456-7 (Durham Account Rolls, 635). 
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Sheffield Castle in 1447 a smith was paid for making 1 “ mall” 
[maul], 1 stone-axe, 2 picks and 6 iron wedges to serve in the 
quarry for lifting and breaking stone.t Iron wedges appear to have 
played an important part in quarrying and we find them being 
purchased at Durham for the quarries in 1356-7, 1367-8, 1374 and 
1448-9.2 Numerous shovels and spades were purchased for the 
works of Sandgate Castle in 1539-40 and the smith was paid for 
making wedges, “‘ 4 mattocks for digging of stone at the quarry,” 
weighing 29 lbs. in all; 3 great pickaxes, weighing 18 lbs. each ; 
2 pickaxes weighing 6 lbs. each; 4 crows of iron weighing 75 lbs. 
in all ; 2 crows of iron for breaking and digging out of rock, weigh- 
ing 18 lbs. each; 2 jacks (73 lbs.); 1 great sledge (20 lbs.); 6 
steeled sledges (80 lbs.); 2 steeled hammers for breaking rocks 
(18 lbs.) and 2 skales to clean stone (7 lbs.). 

Of the various tools mentioned, the shovels, spades, mattocks 
and trowels were presumably used for uncovering stone, and the 
picks, wedges, crows and the various types of hammers for breaking 
and splitting stones. In the course of work at the quarry, tools 
wete vety rapidly blunted and the services of a smith were fre- 
quently required to sharpen them. In large quarrying undertakings, 
smithies might be specially erected at the quarries, as was done at 
Edisbury, which supplied Vale Royal Abbey with stone. When 
the smithy was fully staffed, there were associated with it, in addi- 
tion to the smith and his servant, a charcoal burner, a worker 
described as “ servant for the bellows and striker ” and a portebache, 
who carried the irons and other tools back to the smithy to be 
repaired. At Sandgate Castle in 1539-40 there also appears to have 
been a smithy at the quarry.5 A recent report by the Ministry of 
Labour shows that similar arrangements survive to the present 
day : “on first entering the quarry at about 14 years of age, boys 
are engaged on light labouring tasks, e.g., carrying planing tools 
and picks from the rock face to the blacksmith’s shop.’’ 

Apart from the use of explosives to break up rock, and of pumps 
to remove surplus water, the actual methods of quarrying in the 
Middle Ages cannot have been very different from what they are 
to-day. In some cases, at least, very large pieces of stone were 
quarried and transported to the sites of building operations. Refer- 

1Thomas, “Some Hallamshire Rolls of the Fifteenth Century,” Trans. 
Hunter Arch, Soc., ii, 356. A gwharellmell was amongst the quarry tools at Dur- 
ham in 1472 (Durham Account Rolls, 245). 

PLUG Sata 5 aaa) tees oe 

3 Arch. Cant., XX, 241. 

4 Ledger Book of Vale Royal Abbey, 222 folg. 

5 Arch. Cant., XX, 240, 241. 

8 Report on Apprenticeship and Training (1925-6), iii, 8. 
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ence has already been made to the columns of Purbeck marble 
costing some £40 each used at Westminster Abbey and at Exeter 
Cathedral in the fourteenth century. Mention has also been made 
of eighteen stones from Beer, each weighing a ton, which wete ir 
store at London Bridge in 1350. Indirect evidence of large stones 
occurs at Vale Royal Abbey in 1278-80 where there were purchased 
“two pairs of large wheels bound with iron for the carts carrying 
the large heavy stones,”! and at Westminster Abbey in 1491-2, 
where the Fabric Roll records that the abbot bought 20 great stones 
each too big for one cart.? 


1 Ledger Book of Vale Royal Abbey, 196. 
2 Rackham, 43. 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA. 


THE ROTATION OF CROPS AT 
WESTERHAM, 1297-1350. 


By T. A. M. BisHop. 


MONG the records which afford statistics of the sowing of various 
crops in medieval England, the grange exits which normally appear 
on the back of manorial accounts are the most numerous and valu- 

able. They state the amount of each kind of seed sown during the period 
of account, and they usually state the acreage sown in each case. Certain 
sets of accounts give, in addition, the situation or the names of the fields 
which were sown. Accounts in which field names are given are rare ; it 
is possible that they are peculiar to manors in which the demesne was 
several, and where freedom from communal arrangements in ploughing, 
sowing and pasturing permitted a very flexible management of the 
demesne, and at the same time made it desirable to keep records of the 
cropping of various fields from year to year. The present study is based 
on a set of such accounts, relating to the Kentish manor of Westerham, 
and revealing conditions which were no doubt peculiar, in some respects, 
to Kent; the unusually full details of the Westerham accounts may, how- 
ever, throw light on agricultural routine in other parts of medieval 
England. 

Westerham was among the manors granted by Edward I to West- 
minster Abbey, in 1292, to commemorate Queen Eleanor. Within a few 
months of the grant, various leases (subsequently converted into grants) 
of additional property placed the abbey in possession of the full amount 
of land which it was to own in Westerham. The accounts begin in 1294, 
and continue, with gaps, until the end of the fourteenth century. During 
the last quarter of the fourteenth century the demesne was usually farmed ; 
there is an interval in the accounts of twelve years from 13513; and it 
seems best not to prolong this study later than the middle of the century, 
when the Black Death, of which the effects are clearly revealed in the 
account of 1349-50, caused a severe if temporary dislocation of Westerham 
agriculture. For the period 1294-1350 forty-eight accounts survive, in- 
cluding complete series for the years 1297-1315, 1322-6 and 1345-50. 

Nearly all ran from Michaelmas to Michaelmas. The grange accounts, 
under the heading of each kind of corn, usually state the amount sown, 
the acreage sown and the distribution of this acreage among named fields. 
Towards the end of our period the granger seems as much concerned to 
account for acres and roods as for quarters and bushels ; the following 
entry, in which the sowing of wheat in 1346 is accounted for, is typical of 
the grange accounts of the period 1345-50: 
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In seed on 56 a. o r. 7 p., seventeen quarters seven bushels, namely in 
Peperlond 5 a. 2 r. and not more because 3 a. 2 r. are sown with rye, in East- 
parkefeld 8 a. and not more because 7 a. 2 r. 30} p. lie fallow and are not sown, 
in Stilefeld 19 a. o r. 7 p., and in Middeldonne 23 a. 2 r. and not more because 
the rest lies uncultivated (friscum). 


On the obverse the rolls occasionally mention field names in accounting 
for the cost of harrowing, marling and assarting ; and until 1317 certain 
fields regularly appear, under the heading Exitus Manerii, as yielding 
profits because sold for pasture, or failing to yield such profits because 
sown, fallowed or pastured by the abbey’s own animals. It is evident 
that these accounts constitute a valuable if not unique source for the study 
of the rotation of crops. 

If we are to study the rotation of crops on this manor, we must be able 
to regard some, at least, of the fields named in the grange accounts as 
permanent and identifiable ; and we must be able to identify a field not 
only by its name but also, in order to be sure that we are dealing with the 
whole of it, by its area. No contemporary extent of the manor has sur- 
vived; it is possible, however, to reconstruct one from the manorial 
accounts. As a rule any given field is represented in the grange accounts, 
over long periods, by a constant acreage; and this may reasonably be 
supposed to stand for the entire field. Occasionally a somewhat smaller 
acreage may be sown, or the field may disappear from the grange accounts ; 
entries under Exitus Manerii frequently throw light on the missing acreage 
ot the missing field ; and the recurrence of the full original area in subse- 
quent grange accounts usually shows that there has been no alteration in 
boundaries. From time to time, however, fields are augmented and new 
fields make their appearance ; this is explicable by many references to 
assarting on the financial side of the accounts, which frequently specify 
the names of the fields so created or enlarged. Certain large and expanding 
fields were eventually divided into several parts, the divisions being there- 
after permanently maintained. It seems that a fresh survey of the manor 
was made some time between 1336 and 1339; the latest rolls, which as we 
have seen habitually account for the entire area of every field of which any 
part was sown, measure this revised area very accurately and consistently 
in acres, roods and perches. About forty fields, ranging in size from 1 to 
100 acres, appear in the grange accounts between 1294 and 1350; they 
may be collectively designated as the cleared area. Up to about 1300 the 
cleared area—all land which had appeared in the grange accounts up to 
that date—amounted to rather more than 500 acres. It is possible that 
other fields had been cultivated earlier in the thirteenth century and after- 
wards permanently abandoned; but this is unlikely, in view of the 
expensive assarting undertaken during our period, involving the destruc- 
tion of woods, undergrowth and thorns, which raised the cleared area to 
rather more than 700 acres by the middle of the fourteenth century. 

But though every part of the cleared area appears at one time or another 
in the accounts of sowing, at no time was the whole of this area, or the 
whole area cleared up to any given date, simultaneously under the plough. 
It is not, indeed, possible to estimate the exact amount of land cultivated 
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in any year. In the majority of the grange accounts, concerned as they are 
with the intake and expenditure of grain, references to fields and acreages 
are naturally confined to fields and acreages actually sown; but many 
references on the financial side of the accounts show that in Westerham, 
as elsewhere in the fourteenth century, fallowing was a normal stage in 
agricultural routine ; and fallowing must be in many cases the prima facie 
explanation for the periodical or occasional disappearances of every field 
from the grange accounts. It would probably be safe to assume that 
fallowing was carried out, wherever possible, on land which was to 
receive winter seed in the succeeding year. Calculated on this basis, the 
cultivated area seems to have fluctuated widely from year to year; it 
amounted to about 340 acres in 1299, and fell as low as 240 acres in 1307 ; 
the average cultivated acreage was about 300 in the first and about 250 in 
the second quarter of the fourteenth century. It may be that these acre- 
ages are under-estimated, and that the area fallowed was rather more than 
we have assumed ; but the condition of a considerable part of the cleared 
atea at any given time is shown by (a) protracted disappearances from the 
grange accounts, (b) references to sales of pasture under Exitus Manerii 
and (c) explicit statements in the later grange accounts that large areas 
were frisce, uncultivated. Certain fields, after some years of continuous 
cultivation, were wholly abandoned for long periods; every field re- 
mained partly uncultivated many times, every field but one wholly un- 
cultivated at least once, between 1297 and 1350. Thus there was an 
absence of any clear distinction between arable and grass land; and this 
may be further illustrated by numerous instances of the temporary 
cultivation of meadow. Viewed over the half-century of our accounts, 
Westerham agriculture is revealed as a system of convertible husbandry, 
under which a relatively small, fluctuating and on the whole declining 
area of cultivation shifted within the limits of a relatively large and expand- 
ing cleared area. 

This description must be slightly modified in the light of a detailed 
study of the accounts. Although the whole or parts of almost every field 
remained occasionally uncultivated, yet a certain amount of land, com- 
prising the whole or some part of each of a small number of fields, was 
cultivated fairly continuously throughout the period 1297-1350; there 
is a sufficiently sharp distinction between this land and the other fields, 
over which cultivation was often interrupted for long periods. The 
cleared area may, therefore, be described as a nucleus of more or less 
permanent arable amounting to about 120 acres, which we will call the 
infields, associated with outfields, expanding from 400 to 6oo acres, of 
which relatively small amounts were sporadically cultivated. 

Leaving now out of account these occasional reversions to grass, and 
contracting our survey of Westerham agriculture to the routine of par- 
ticular fields over relatively short periods, we find that the three-course 
system, characteristic of medieval England, was the general practice. 
One field seems to have undergone this routine without a break through- 
out the period 1297-1350, being sown with winter and spring crops every 
third year from 1298 and 1299 respectively, and disappearing from the 
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gtange accounts every third year from 1297, when it was presumably 
fallowed. Certain minor departures from this routine in Westerham are 
not unparalleled in the records of medieval agriculture. Thus in the spring 
of 1325, five acres, sown in the previous November with rye which 
was ruined by the heavy winter rains of that year, were sown afresh with 
mixed barley and oats ; this was a practice recommended in the Glouces- 
ter chartulary’s Instructions to Reeves. There are, again, instances of 
“ inhoking,” the well-known practice by which a field due to be fallowed 
was partly sown with spring crops. A third variation from normal 
routine must probably be referred to local conditions. In the language of 
manorial documents:all land undergoing the same stage of rotation in the 
same year was said to belong to the same season. In the typical Midland 
village the seasons seem to have corresponded to the main divisions of the 
open fields; thus nearly every acre of arable land was doubtless con- 
strained by its situation, and by the pressure of communal arrangements 
for cultivation and pasturage, to remain perpetually attached to the same 
season. But the fields of Westerham were not so grouped under main 
divisions, and seem, moreover, to have been cultivated and pastured in 
severalty. It was thus possible, in the case of any field, for the triple 
rhythm to be broken at convenience ; and certain fields passed freely from 
one season to another, by the omission or intercalation of one of the 
courses, or by ceasing altogether to be cultivated for a year or more. 

The three-course rotation, with these more or less significant variations, 
was practised on the nucleus of quasi-permanent arable which we have 
called the infields. On the outfields rotations were far more irregular. 
Some fields were continuously cropped for four or five years in succession, 
others were sown only at long intervals; spring and winter crops fre- 
quently appeared side by side in the same field. There are signs of 
rotations other than that of winter seed, spring seed and fallow, such as 
the alternation of winter sowing and spring sowing, or of winter sowing 
and fallow. A few small fields were devoted exclusively to spring crops ; 
over the outfields as a whole, however, a rough balance between winter- 
and spring-sown crops was maintained, and most of them conformed for 
longer or shorter periods to the three-course rotation. In determining 
the utilisation of fields not merely for one year but for several successive 
years, the three-course rotation had the effect of perpetuating their exist- 
ence as separate entities, and preventing any tendency to become merged 
and redivided ; in particular, the discipline of the three-course rotation 
played some part in giving shape and definition to certain newly cleared 
areas. Some fifty acres in Westerham Park were assarted between 1297 
and 1307. The whole of this area was irregularly and intermittently 
cultivated and cropped for a number of years ; gradually, however, parts 
of the Park Field came under regular rotations ; from 1339 to 1350 we 
have the East and the West Park Fields, each undergoing the three-course 
rotation, and each permanently differentiated from the other by attach- 
ment to a different season. A large tract called Above-street, partly 
cleared before the earliest of our accounts, was still expanding at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. For some years the whole of this 
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area was continuously cropped with both winter- and spring-sown corn; 
in 1300 and again in 1303 portions seem to have been fallowed; but 
throughout the period 1297-1304 there is no sign that any part of Above- 
street was undergoing a regular rotation, or even that the winter-sown, 
spring-sown and fallowed areas were in any one year concentrated in 
distinct parts of Above-street—they may well have been partly intermixed. 
In 1305, however, the 46 acres cropped with winter corn seem to have 
been grouped in a distinct portion of Above-street, since they reappear in 
the following year, sown with spring crops in accordance with three- 
course routine, and distinguished by the name of East Field Above-street ; 
and the separate identity of the East Field was fixed by its adherence, for 
some years, to this rotation. In the same way Middle Field and West 
Field Above-street became permanently distinguished ; and in 1323 all 
three divisions of Above-street were undergoing different stages of the 
three-course rotation, the whole area momentarily forming a secondary 
but self-consistent field system. The development of these clearings, so 
late as the fourteenth century, illustrates the vitality and formative influ- 
ence of the standard medieval rotation. 

The crops mentioned in the Westerham grange accounts were charac- 
teristic, in variety and proportion, of most southern manors in the early 
fourteenth century. The following table shows how, on an average, the 
sown areas were distributed among different kinds of seed during the 
petiod 1297-1350: 


Utilisation of areas sown 


1297-1350 
Other Other 
Winter Spring 


Wheat Rye Crops Oats Legumes Crops 
per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
39" Foran ighx8 5 40 6 6-5 
Oats were the largest single crop. Oats were the general utility crop of 
medieval England, widely sown on nearly every manor, but particularly 
associated, also, with regions where the climate prevented the growing of 
more valuable crops, with poor land on the outskirts of manors, with 
newly cleared land and in general with land on the economic margin of 
cultivation. That oats were the most important crop does not tell us much 
about Westerham agriculture ; it would be otherwise if we could show 
whether or not they were confined to any special part of the manor ; and 
on this point a comparison of how the infields and outfields were cropped _ 
may prove significant : ; 


Utilisation of land (excluding fallow and grass) 1297-1350 (per cent.) 


Other Other 
winter spring 
Wheat Rye crops Oats Legumes crops 
Infields ie 39 4 2 4o - 10 5 


Outfields ... 35 7 6°5 40 4 ig 
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Oats were not more widely sown on the outfields than on the permanently 
cultivated land; this confirms the impression already gained, that the 
outfields were not the scene of a merely extensive or perfunctory cultiva- 
tion, but formed, with their restorative periods under grass, an integral 
part of the general scheme of Westerham agriculture. Some differences 
between the cropping of the infields and outfields must be noted. On the 
infields the proportion of wheat to the less valuable of the winter-sown 
crops was relatively high. On the infields, too, more space was given to 
leguminous plants—peas, beans and vetches. The significance of legumes 
in Westerham agriculture is further illustrated by the changes in cropping 
which took place during the period 1297-1350; they are shown in the 
following table : 


Utilisation of areas sown 


Other Other 

winter spring 
Period Wheat Rye crops Oats Legumes crops 

per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1297-1302 ... 36 9.6 3 40 0*6 10°8 
1345-50 ws 37°5 9 = 36 10 75 


At first only intermittently sown or planted on one or two acres, legumes 
came to be regularly sown on fifteen or twenty acres towards the end of 
our period. Now in very many parts of England we may observe, during 
the first half of the fourteenth century, a similar marked increase in the 
cultivation of legumes ; it has been thought that this reveals a modifica- 
tion of the original three-course rotation. It has been supposed that 
medieval farmers began to take advantage of the nitrefying properties of 
leguminous plants in order to reduce the proportion of fallow, either by 
sowing legumes on a part of the land due to be fallowed, or by raising the 
period of rotation to four years and inserting legumes as a fourth course. 
How far these possibilities were realised at Westerham may be discovered 
from the grange accounts. There is no sign of any four-course rotation of 
winter corn, spring corn, legumes and fallow. We have noted instances 
of inhoking ; in each case the land due to be fallowed was sown with 
legumes ; there are, however, only three clear instances of inhoking in 
our accounts.! Neverthelesss, there are signs that the nitrefying proper- 
ties of legumes were beginning to be exploited. They were sown, as we 
have noted, chiefly on the infields, where wheat bore a relatively high 
proportion to other winter-sown corn. Over both infields and outfields 
legumes were to a disproportionate extent followed, usually after a fallow 
period, by the most valuable of the winter crops. It seems possible, there- 
fore, to trace the beginnings of a partial legume rotation during the period 
of our accounts. 

Some of the complexities of Westerham farming would have been 
scarcely possible under the open-field system of agriculture. Irregular 
and heterogeneous rotations on many fields, the transference even of more 


1The increased sowing of legumes seems to have been achieved at the 
expense of other spring crops and not of the fallow. 
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or less regularly cultivated fields from one season to another, and the 
tendency of nearly every field to revert, at frequent intervals and for vary- 
ing periods, to an uncultivated state—these practices could only have been 
adjusted with great difficulty, if at all, to communal methods and inter- 
ests in the management of arable and pasture. But certain features of 
Westerham agriculture may illustrate agricultural methods in other parts 
of England. On many manors in open-field areas there may have existed 
groups of temporarily cultivated fields external to the permanent open- 
field arable, and analogous to the “ outfields ” described above ; some 
such hypothesis seems necessary to explain wide fluctuations, revealed in 
the accounts of some Midland manors, in the amount of land cultivated 
and sown from year to year. A partial legume rotation, probably in the 
form practised at Westerham, was undoubtedly beginning to appear in 
many parts of England between 1275 and 1350. Lastly, we have found the 
orthodox three-course rotation persisting or recurring over many of the 
fields of Westerham, and helping to shape and define newly assarted land. 
A similar survival and extension of three-course rotation may be attributed, 
a fortiori, to the conservative open-field areas. 


EDWARD BACKWELL AS A ROYAL 
AGENT, 


By Dororny K. Crark. 


developed banking houses in London, Alderman Edward Backwell, 
of the Unicorn on Exchange Alley and Lombard Street, ranked as 
one of the leading three at the Restoration of Charles II,? because of his 
wide-flung business connections on the Continent, the extent of his 
private banking business in England, and his “ very notable” services? 
in lending large sums to the new and impecunious government. Indeed, 
in the eyes of Charles II, he seems to have ranked first for “ experience 
judgment and good affection . . . to our service,”4 so that the king con- 
tinued, until Backwell’s death in 1683, to employ him for financial missions 
in preference to bankers of equal prominence, such as the Vyners® or the 
Meynells.® 
Backwell had need of all the qualities his sovereign commended, for 
his first commission made him responsible for the receipt and safe delivery 
of the money from the sale of Dunkirk to France. Negotiations for the 
purchase of this Flanders town, bought from the Spanish by Oliver 
Cromwell but five years earlier, had been carried on enthusiastically and 
secretly through August and September 1662, in London, by Charles II 
and Lord Chancellor Clarendon with the French envoy, d’Estrades, 
largely because of the prospect of much-needed cash which it offered. 


(): the goldsmiths who, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 


1 This study was made possible by the generous grant of the Margaret E. 
Maltby Fellowship for 1935-6 by the American Association of University 
Women. 

2 Cf. F. G. H. Price, “‘ Some Account of the Business of Alderman Edward 
Backwell,” Transactions of London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, V1, Pt. I 
(London, 1890), 191-230; R. D. Richards, “ A pre-Bank of England English 
Banker,” Economic Journal, Economic History Series, No. 3, 1928, 335-55, and 
his Early History of Banking in England (London, 1929). 

3 Notes which passed between Charles II and the Earl of Clarendon (Rox- 
burghe Club, London, 1896), 34— (?) Aug., 1661. 

4 Dunkirk Ledger—Backwell’s commission as agent for the Dunkirk money, 
Oct. zoth, 1662. This ledger is in the possession of Childs’ Bank (Glyn, Mills 
& Company), London, who very kindly permitted me to study the ledgers of 
Backwell in their archives, which also contain Backwell’s Ledgers I—T (1663- 
71), with the exception of K and N. 

5 Sir Thomas Vyner, 1589-1665, and his nephew, Sir Robert Vyner, 1631-88, 
did a large business in public and private banking at the Vine on Lombard 
Street. 

8 Alderman Francis Meynell was succeeded by his brother Isaac in 1666. 
Isaac died in 1675, and the business was continued by a partner, Gilbert White- 
hall. 
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By the end of September the bargaining was completed,' and the Paris 
banker, Jean Herinx, who had agreed to undertake the actual financing, 
came post-haste to London to arrange the details. Five million livres 
tournois? was the price which France was to pay for Dunkirk and the 
adjacent Mardike, with such supplies and ammunition as were on the 
premises ;3 but out of that Herinx bargained for a commission for fur- 
nishing immediate cash and carting the money to a seaport,‘ so that the 
actual money the English were to receive was but 4,654,000 livres. At 
that, they were no losers, for Cromwell had paid but two million for the 
town, although his bargain had not, to be sure, included supplies. 

It was arranged that Charles II should “ send a Person he shall think 
fit”? to Calais® to receive 4,500,000 livres of the purchase price—the 
remainder to be paid in London—and to make sure that the money “ be 
justly and truly told and counted ” ;§ and Alderman Backwell was that 
person, chosen indeed for the king’s “ great confidence ” in him,’ but 
also because Backwell had advanced large sums for the Dunkirk garrison 
even in Commonwealth days,’ and, as co-Paymaster of the garrison since 
July 1661, had continued his liberality.° 

To get together so much ready cash taxed the resources of the French 
capital, but Herinx contrived to collect the purchase price in three weeks’ 
time, and on October 24th a long procession rumbled out of Paris—forty- 
six carts laden with chests full of silver coins, attended by a guard of the 
king’s musketeers.° Once, en route, the heavy wagons stuck fast in the 
mud, but at length, on November 1st, Backwell, waiting with Herinx at 
Calais,11 saw the precious freight safely drawn up before the magazines 


1 Cf. Clyde L. Grose, “ England and Dunkirk,” Amer. Hist. Rev., 39, 1-27; 
A. de Saint-Leger, “ L’acquisition de Dunkerque et de Mardyck par Louis 
XIV,” Revue d’histoire modern et contemporaine, 11 (1900), 233-45, for details. 

2 £500,000 at par exchange, £366,666 13s. 4d. by weight. 

3 Minutes of Privy Council, 1661-70, Stowe 489, f. 42. 

4 Clyde L. Grose, “ The Dunkirk Money,” Journal of Modern History, I, 1-4, 
rejects on the plausible grounds of dubious authenticity and still more doubtful 
veracity, the statement by Louis XIV (Memoires historiques, Paris, 1806, I, 176) 
that he himself by this means cheated the English ; said Louis, ‘“‘ the banker 
was a man interposed by me, who made the payment of my own money, not 
profitting at all by the rebate.” 

5 Rev. E. Combe, Sale of Dunkirk (London, 1728), 132—Louis XIV to 
d’Estrades, October zoth (30th), 1662. 

6 The remaining 154,000 were to be paid in London through Abraham 
Dolins—Dunkirk Ledger ; Ca/. St. Papers, 1661-2, 523—Oct. 20th, 1662. 

? Dunkirk Ledger. 

8 Ibid., ““ Commonwealth of Eng. to E.B. for money Transmitted Gov. of 
Dunkirk by vurtue of yr several orders.” 

® E 351. Backwell’s partner was the wealthy merchant, Sir John Shaw. 

pe Pierre Clement, Lettres, instructions et memoires de Colbert (Paris, 1863), II, 
I, 64. 

; 3 Combe, Sale of Dunkirk, 133—Louis XIV to d’Estrades, Oct. zoth (30th), 
1662. 
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where the money was to be stored during the counting of the coins.} 
Since the money was desperately needed in England, speed in counting 
was a prime necessity, but Backwell was determined not to be cheated, 
and it was only when he had found but ten dubious pieces in his first 
day’s inspection, that he was content to examine thereafter only a random 
ten pieces to a bag.? By Saturday he had worked up to inspecting 400,000 
livres in an eight-hour day, but his fingers were raw and bleeding and he 
was glad enough to claim a Sunday’s rest.® 

As soon as the treaty confirming the sale had been ratified at London, 
November 1st, d’Estrades hastened home by way of Calais, bearing 
messages to Backwell urging even greater efforts ; and, after two weeks of 
unremitting labour, Backwell finished his task. The coins, except 100,000 
livres sent to Dunkirk to pay the arrears of the English garrison,‘ were 
sealed in 293 chests and put aboard the English yachts sent over for the 
purpose ; and Backwell escorted the treasure home to London,® and 
supervised its safe delivery into the stronghold of the Tower. There 
Charles II himself came to gloat ;° and it was indeed a memorable occa- 
sion for the king—the only time in his life when he saw the equivalent of 
£326,466 13s. 4d. of his own in actual silver.’ 

The king was not, however, destined to hoard his treasure. Money was 
needed in every department of the government ; and the 193 chests not 
sent to the Mint for coinage® were carefully sealed by the Lord Treasurer 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and started on an uneasy pilgrimage 
from one London banker to another. As security for loans to Navy, 
Household, Forces, Chamber, and lesser departments,® they found 
temporary lodging in the strong-vaults of Alderman Francis Meynell, 
John Colville, George Snell of the Fox, Sir Thomas Vyner of the Vine, 
Jeremiah Snow of the Golden Anchor on the Strand. By April, 1663, 
however, a large proportion of the chests had found their way into 


1 Grose, “ Dunkirk Money,” 6; Sir John Finch was an interested spectator 
(H.M.C. Finch MS., 514). 

2 Clement, Colbert, I, pt. 1, 233n—Colbert to Herinx, Nov. 16th (26th), 1662. 

3 Grose, “ Dunkirk Money,” 9. His description is based principally on an 
article by L. Lemaire, “‘ Le rachat de Dunkerque par Louis XIV,” in a publica- 
tion not readily obtainable—Bw/letin de I’ Union Faulconnier, XXI (1924), 1-223. 

4 Thid., 8-22. 

5 Cal. St. Papers, 1661-2, 561—Nov. 18th, 1662. 

6 Samuel Pepys, Diary (Braybrooke ed., London, 1867), I, 352. 

7 Each chest was reckoned at 5,000 Fr. crowns (15,000 livres tournois)— 
Cal. Treas. Books, 1660-7, 459; 293 chests were delivered at the Tower. The 
exchange was reckoned by weight, the rate ranging from 16-7d. per livre 
tournois (Ca/. Treas. Books, 1660-7, 511—Mar. 26th, 1663) to 18-5d. (H.M.C. 
Finch MS., 514—Nov. ist, 1662). The average is 17°6d. 4,395,000 livres 
were delivered, and the total in English money by average weight is 
£326,466 13s. 4d. 

8 By law, a third of an importation of bullion had to be turned over to the 
Tower Mint for immediate coining—Ca/. Treas. Books, 1660-7, 230. 

® Cal. Treas. Books, 1660-7, 493 ; Ledger I—‘‘ Chests of Dunkirk Money.” 
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Backwell’s permanent possession,! and by June, he had advanced to 
Charles II’s department treasurers the equivalent of two-thirds of the price 
of Dunkirk ({£200,000).2 At Michaelmas, 1664, the account with the Mint 
on the Dunkirk money was cleared in Backwell’s ledger, but the entire 
transaction was never finally settled, and Backwell was wont to declare 
that the sum owed him on the Dunkirk money must go far toward 
balancing any debts to the king which he had incurred from time to time. 

Backwell’s interests were diverse and his business connections in foreign 
countries numerous ; facts which, in 1665, led him into another personal 
mission for Charles II. This time, however, Backwell set out across the 
Channel not to receive money but to dispense it. 

Early in 1665, war had been declared between England and the Dutch, 
and, although this second Dutch war was primarily a struggle for com- 
mand of the seas, and the English made no attempt to invade the Nether- 
lands with an army, Charles II and his advisers, Lord Chancellor Clarendon 
and Secretary of State Arlington, lent a receptive ear to the proposals 
made secretly by agents of the Bishop of Miinster, that that German 
princeling should send an army of 20,000 into the Netherlands in return 
for a stipend> which ultimately totalled £238,259 12s. 11d.6¢ By June, 
1665, such a treaty had been signed in London, providing for the payment 
of the subsidy in three equal instalments ; and the first diplomatic mission 
in the career of Sir William Temple, later so distinguished as a promoter 
of Anglo-Dutch friendship, was to secure ratification of this treaty aimed 
directly against the Dutch. 

The business of raising the money was still to be faced. Temple flatly 
refused to have anything to do with the financial end of the negotiation,’ 
and it was Sir George Carteret, Navy Treasurer, who was largely respon- 
sible for persuading Backwell to undertake the immediate financing of the 
subsidy on the security of a privy seal on the Customs revenue. The 
Bishop’s emissary had hoped that the transfer might go through the 
German cities of Cologne, Frankfort, and Hamburg, but all the London 
trade in three months through these centres did not approach the sums 
involved ; the only possible solution seemed to be to send Backwell in 
person to supervise the transfer of the money through his agents, George 
Shaw and Company, in Antwerp. Even Backwell’s great resources were 
strained to the utmost to raise the first payment, especially as the terrifying 
spread of the plague threw all business affairs in London into confusion ; 
but, in the first days of July, he set sail, relying on the thought that “ at 


1 Cal. Treas. Books, 1660-7, 511. 

2 Grose, “ Dunkirk Money,” 12; Ledger I, “ Chests of Dunkirk Money.” 

3 Ledger L—Mint Account. 
- 4Cal. Treas. Books, 1669-72, Il, 770—Jan. 24th, 1671; Dunkirk Ledger, 
Feb. 5th, 1672. 

5 Rarl of Clarendon, Life (Oxford, 1759), Il, 218; T. P. Courtenay, Life of 
Sir William Temple (London, 1836), I, 32. 

6 W. A. Shaw, Introduction to Cal. Treas. Books, 1667-8, xxxiii. 

7 Sir William Temple, Se/ect Letters to the Prince of Orange, etc. (London, 1701), 
I, 211—to Sir John Temple, Aug. 27th (Sept. 6th), 1665. 
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such a time of infection in London, the Alderman might easily take an 
occasion of such a journey,”! and hoping that the fact that he travelled 
“ with a great sum of money ” might remain a secret.? 

News of his going and the nature of his baggage unfortunately leaked 
out, however; and his creditors immediately made a concerted run on 
his London bank. Disaster was imminent, but Sir George Carteret, well 
aware “ that the king and the kingdom must as good as fall with that man 
at this time,” made haste to rush £4,000 in cash to Lombard Street just in 
time to tide over the crisis.® 

Yet more trouble awaited the house of Backwell. Three weeks later, 
the Alderman’s trusted and beloved cashier, Robert Shaw, lay dead of the 
plague,‘ and the banking house, already “in great straits for money ” to 
meet regular obligations and demands of creditors,5 was now faced 
with the necessity for an immediate payment of another third of the sub- 
sidy to the Bishop of Miinster, since Sir William Temple, believing that 
this soldier-priest “‘ will perform all he has engaged fide sincera et 
Germanica,”® had agreed to the immediate payment of the second 
instalment before the Bishop’s troops should take the field. 

Backwell’s bank was at the end of its resources in immediate funds. 
The Customs Farmers, on whose security he had contracted with Carteret 
for the Miinster subsidies, had defaulted in their payments to Backwell to 
the extent of £115,530 1s. 11d.,? nor indeed was money to be found any- 
where in London, for the plague had not only driven the Exchequer to 
seek the pure air of Surrey,® but “ not one merchant in a hundred,” it was 
reported, “is left in the city ; every day looks like Sunday.”® Charles II, 
however, adjudged that “ the payment in Flanders is of such importance 
that some means must be found of providing for it,” and himself came to 
the rescue by authorising a contract with the tin farmers for 500 tons of 
tin to be shipped immediately to Ostend where it might be sold to finance 
the second payment.?° 

The venture was ill-fated. A little fleet of vessels laden with tin set out 
at once across the Channel, but, as the irrepressible Temple reported to 
Secretary of State Arlington, September 19th, “ Well, God knows how 
many poor innocent so/es were knocked on the head last Monday morn- 
ing by two hundred ton of our tin, in the two biggest ships, which was 


1Sir William Temple, Se/ect Letters to the Prince of Orange, etc. (London, 1701), 
I, 212—to Sir John Temple, Aug. 27th (Sept. 6th), 1665. 

2 Pepys’ Diary (Braybrooke ed.), II, 192. Ledger N, covering March-Decem- 
ber 1665, is unfortunately missing. 3 Tbid., 212. 

4J. M. S. Brooke and A. W. C. Hallen, Transcript of Registers of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, 1538-1760, 234—July 25th, 1665. 

5 Pepys’ Diary (Braybrooke), II, 201. 

6 Temple, Le¢sers, II, 6—to Arlington, Aug. 1st (11th), 1665. 

? Cal. Treas. Books, 1660-7, 677, 719. 

8 British Museum, Collection of Proclamations—July 26th, 1665. 

® Cal. St. Papers, 1664-5, 525. 

10 Ibid., 508-9. The Duke of Albemarle and Sir George Carteret were to 
arrange the details. 
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not half so long going under as it has been coming overseas.” Temple, 
with no financial stake in the venture, could afford to welcome the ship- 
wreck as “a good lucky hit for the good alderman and me, who, if we 
had been to cry our tin here, till we had sold the whole quantity ... we had 
certainly been taken for a couple of tinkers” ; but even Temple was 
forced at length to the rueful admission that to “‘ mend this hole in our 
business .. . will require better workmen than either of us.” And, indeed, 
the Flanders appetite for tin, in the ocean, or even safely landed, proved 
very indifferent, “ those paltry merchants combining to ruin him [Back- 
well] in the price of it, upon the belief of his necessity to sell.” And all the 
while the Bishop of Minster, with part of his army already in the field, 
was clamoring for immediate payment of the second instalment.? 

Again the home government discussed ways and means. On a warrant 
on prize money or the Royal Aid,? the East India Company advanced 
£25,000 which Pepys sent off to Portsmouth at once under a strong guard. 
There was no immediate necessity for paying the remaining money owing 
to the Bishop, since winter had by now declared an involuntary truce to 
fighting ; so Backwell returned to England to straighten out his own affairs.* 

By the end of February, however, Temple was advising that “ whatever 
his Majesty resolves to do, ought to be sudden and in a lump; ”® and 
letters of exchange were at once despatched to him—probably drawn on 
Backwell’s agents in Amsterdam, Henry and Charles Gerrard’—and 
money “‘ upon a great quantity of tin, lately recovered from shipwreck at 
Ostend.”’? Rumours were very persistent, however, that the Bishop, far 
from putting an army in the field against the Dutch, was busy negotiating 
peace ; and Temple set out on a dangerous journey to Miinster to learn 
the truth from the Bishop. That prelate, confronted with the question, 
was obliged to admit that he had already signed a peace with the Dutch. 
He at once proceeded to lavish hospitality on Temple with the evident 
intention of delaying his departure till the English letters of exchange 
might be cashed in Antwerp, but Temple climbed into his saddle at dead 
of night, contrived to evade all enemies, and arrived in time to salvage 
his country’s money.8 

For Backwell, although the king awarded him £1,100 as a free gift for 
his services,® the episode ended less happily. For the next five years he 
tried to dispose of the English tin in continental markets.1° The Exchequer 


1T. P. Courtenay, Life of Sir William Temple, 1, 49-51. 

2 Temple, Leffers, I, 215 —to Arlington, Oct. 3rd (13th), 1665. 

8 Cal. St. Papers, 1665-6, 597 Nov. 15th, 1665. 

4 Ibid., 9; —Dec. roth, 1665. 

5 Temple, Lefters, I, 229-30—Mat. 1st, 1665. 

® Their account in Ledger O (1666) includes business with Temple. 

7 Temple, Letters, 1, 233—to Bishop of Minster, Mar. 2nd (12th), 1666. 

8 Ibid., 242—to Sit John Temple, April 30th (May roth), 1666. 

® Cal. Treas. Books, 1667-8, 199—Oct. 1st, 1666. 

10 Thid., 536—Matr. 13th, 1668 ; 199—Oct. 31st, 1665 ; 105—-Oct. roth, 1667; 
aS ep May 31st, 1667; 3—May 31st, 1667; Ledger Q—Account of Tin in 
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continually made his life a burden by demanding that he render a full 
account for the Minster negotiations ; but it was not until July 1670 
that his “ tynn accompt ” was cleared. 

In 1669 Backwell was commissioned with another thankless task, the 
collection of the unpaid remainder of the dowry of Charles II’s queen, 
Catherine of Braganza,? a task for which he was peculiarly fitted both by 
his business connections in Portugal through his bullion transactions with 
the great houses of Da Silva, De Costa, and Rodriguez, and by his own 
financial interest in the fund itself. 

The “ Queen’s Portion,” according to the marriage contract, was to 
have totalled two million Portuguese crowns (¢. £350,000),4 one half paid 
on the Princess’s arrival in England and the remainder within a year 
thereafter. Early in June 1662 bride and dowry arrived in London; and 
although each proved a disappointment, the dowry was much the more 
immediate and bitter one. Instead of the million crowns, there were a 
few thousand gold and silver coins which Pepys saw being weighed one 
evening at Backwell’s,® a few diamonds and other jewels, some ammuni- 
tion, and some sugar. The remainder of the first million was in bills of 
exchange on various Portuguese merchants in London, notably Eduarte 
da Silva and Sir Augustine de Coronell, both wealthy bullion merchants 
and Jews.® 

Charles II and his Lord Treasurer, the Earl of Southampton, were not 
the only disappointed ones ; London bankers had advanced large sums 
on the credit of the dowry, and of them, Backwell had the greatest stake.’ 
The king and his treasurer made strenuous efforts to collect on the bills 
of exchange to repay these loans, but the unexpected demand for cash 
taxed the resources of the Portuguese merchants to the utmost. Da Silva, 
to be sure, during the summer paid over some money, but he dealt mainly 
in promises, and in October the king ordered him to be put into the 
custody of a messenger “‘ untill the remainder of the moneys in his hands 
of the Queen’s portion be paid ”’;§ it was not till the following spring 
that he was discharged.® Sir Adam de Coronell had been even less fortun- 
ate. He had already invested large sums in the restoration of Charles II 
and had received in return only the empty honour of knighthood.!° He was 


1 Cal. Treas. Books, 1667-70, passim. 

2 Ibid., 1669-72, I, 470-1—May 11th, 1670. 

3 Ledgers, passim. 

4 Portuguese crowns and crusados seem to have had the same value. Cal. 
Treas. Books, 1660-7, 435, gives the rate of exchange as 3s. 7d. per crusado, 
although some of the first million were exchanged at 3s. 6d. 

5 Pepys’ Diary (Braybrooke), I, 288—June sth, 1662. 

6 Stowe 489, f. 37—Minutes of Privy Council, 1661-70; Lucien Wolf, 
Crypto-Jews under the Commonwealth (London, 1894), 14. 

7 He had advanced £53,700—Ca/. St. Papers, 1661-2, 418; and, with Sir 
John Shaw, had accepted the dowry in place of other security for a loan of 
£10,000—Ibid., 373. 

8 Stowe, 489, f. 41. 9 Tbid., f. 55. 

10 Cecil Roth, A History of the Marranos (Philadelphia, 1932), 305. 
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now only able to meet the bills of exchange drawn upon him, by borrow- 
ing from Backwell; and by 1665 he was bankrupt.} 

The collection of the second million of crusados of dowry was far more 
difficult. Matters dragged on through the years, with much correspon- 
dence and few receipts, until at length in 1669 a compromise agreement 
with the Portuguese government was sealed, and Backwell took over the 
business of collecting the remainder of the Portion, now set at 669,000 
crusados (£116,658 2s. 6d. at 3s. 6d.), to be paid from customs on goods 
owned by Englishmen coming into Spain, and on the yearly Brazilian 
sugar fleet.2, But Backwell found small returns and much trouble in his 
task. Not only were the payments always in arrears and the Portuguese 
officials politely evasive, but the official English resident at Lisbon, 
Francis Parry, quarrelled so fiercely with Backwell’s agent, Nicholas 
Pollexfen, over the disposal of the money that was collected that Pollexfen 
was forced to speedy and stealthy action to get the funds shipped to his 
master. From Easter 1674, Backwell made regular payments averaging 
£6,000 yearly into the Exchequer on the queen’s portion ;4 but the 
struggle was hopeless, and the entire amount of the dowry was never 
collected. 

Backwell may well have come to regard all transactions involving 
Charles II’s family as “ adventures,” unprofitable as to monetary returns, 
but perhaps compensated by his sovereign’s resultant goodwill. A present 
from Charles to his beloved sister, “‘ Minette,” wife, of the French Duke 
d’Orleans, was transmitted to Paris in the name of the English ambassador 
by “ Alderman Backwell’s furnishing the money presently upon some 
advantage allowed him ”’;5 but it proved an unprofitable investment for 
Backwell, for Minette died suddenly in June 1670, and it was April 1673 
before his claims against her estate were recognised.6 He was quite 
as unfortunate in the advances which he made to the Queen Mother, 
Henrietta Maria, on her annual pension ;? four years elapsed after her 
death in 1669 before he was even granted interest on this debt.® 

In November 1670, William of Orange, Dutch nephew of Charles II, 
came to England, not only to visit his uncle but also to arrange for the 
conversion of a long-standing debt into the money “‘ which his Highness 
hath so great an Occasion for at present.”® Principal and interest on the 


1 Cal. St. Papers, 1665-6, 137. 

2 Ad. MS. 35101, f. 226; Cal. Treas. Books, 1669-72, I, 570-1. 

8 Cal. Treas. Books, 1669-72, II, 1171. 

“ Receipt Books (Pells’), E 401/195 2-62. 

5H. M. C., Buccleuch MSS., I, 441—Sept. 28th, 1669; Cal. Treas. Books, 
1669-72, I, 391. He advanced the money on the Queen’s Portion—Ca/. Treas. 
‘Books, 1669-72, I, 391 ; Ledger R—Kings Matie on ye Portugall acco. 

8 Cal. Treas. Books, 1667-8, 257. 

7 Ledger Q—“ Excheqr” ; Dunkirk Ledger—copy of agreement with Sir 
Thomas Bond, Dec. 19th, 1668, copy of privy seal of April 29th, 1673. 

8 Cal. Treas. Books, 1672-5, 426—Nov. 26th, 1673. 

® J. Breval, History of House of Nassau (London, 1734), 324—William to M. 
Rompf, June roth (zoth), 1670. 
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partially unpaid dowry of William’s English mother, Mary Stuart, and the 
money which Charles had borrowed from his nephew during his exile 
totalled £238,510,1 but William was quite willing to accept £180,000 as a 
settlement, to be paid over a period of four years. Backwell obligingly 
took over the four orders on the Customs revenue in general, on which 
the first instalment was to be paid, and advanced on them between 
December 1670 and August 167:, in Dutch money in Holland,? all but 
£800 which the Prince allowed him to cover the expense and loss of ex- 
change ;? and, to superintend the transfer of the money, Backwell 
sent his seventeen-year-old heir, John, to his Amsterdam agents, the 
Gerrards.‘ 

Once again, however, a loan to a member of Charles II’s family proved 
a liability, for the orders on Customs which Backwell had accepted as 
security for his advance to the Prince were of the fictitious paper issues on 
which payment was suspended at the Stop of the Exchequer,® on January 
2nd, 1672, so that ultimately Backwell received only the 6 per cent. inter- 
est, which, five years later, Lord Treasurer Danby provided on the 
obligations to the bankers suspended by the Stop. 

Backwell, indeed, had the misfortune to hold, at the Stop, a total of 
£295,994 16s. 6d. in paper orders, more than any other banker in England 
except Sir Robert Viner,® and while he escaped bankruptcy from this loss, 
his career of lending to the government on a large scale was ended. 
Charles II, nevertheless, continued as formerly to employ him as his 
financial agent. The Stop had been put into effect in order to free the 
hereditary revenue for use in a war in alliance with France against the 
Dutch; in April, 1673, Backwell set out for France? as attorney and 
procurator for the king to “ examine, adjust and remit” the remaining 
funds due on the payments which Louis XIV had agreed to make in 
return for the English alliance. A month later the collection of the sub- 
sidy seems to have been completed.® 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that only the first pay- 
ment under the agreement with William of Orange, had been paid. In 
February, 1674, however, England’s war with the Dutch was ended, by 
a treaty embodying a large money payment from the State General to 
English, which provided Charles II with a ready means for discharging 


1 Dunkirk Ledger—copy of royal warrant to Treasury Commissioners, 
February roth, 1671. 

2 Ledger T—Account of John Backwell, Jr., at Amsterdam. 

8 [bid.—Prince of Orange. 

4 Ibid —John Backwell, Jr. 

5 Warrant Books (Pells’), E 403/3034. 

6 E 403/2510—Auditors Patent Book for Tallies. 

7 Cal. St. Papers, 1673, 157- 

8 Ibid., 130. 

® May 28th, 1673, Sir Thomas Bond, in whose name the money had been 
paid, was given discharge by the Exchequer for £56,250, collected in France— 
Cal. St. Papers, 1673, 305. 
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his obligation to William by turning over to him “ the three last pay- 
ments of the money due by the late Treaty of Peace with the States.” 
This was more satisfactory to William than appears at first glance, for his 
revenues were quite separate from those of the States General, and instead 
of a mere book-keeping transaction, he stood to profit in actual cash, even 
though it came from the pockets of his own people. 

Charles II being, he testified, “ well satisfied with the integrity and great 
discretion of the said Edward Backwell,” appointed the Alderman to 
receive the first quarter of the payments, which was to go directly to 
England.? For his service Backwell trusted no one but himself, and in 
1674 he was for some time in Holland.* As soon as the last three payments 
by the States General were due, Backwell was again despatched to Holland 
to supervise the transfer of the money to William of Orange ;* but, despite 
Backwell’s efforts and the friendly intentions of the English Lord Trea- 
surer the Earl of Danby, the payments had not yet been completed when 
William came to England in the autumn of 1677 and married Mary, 
daughter of the heir to the English throne, James, Duke of York. The 
Prince was then evidently able to exert pressure where it was needed, for 
by the following Easter, Backwell was credited with having paid over the 
entire {140,000 ; and thereafter William was free to devote himself to 
dunning his uncle for the payment of Mary’s dowry. 

In 1680, Backwell crossed to the Netherlands once again, “in the King’s 
special service to the States General.”® The nature of his mission is a 
mystery, however, and the only obvious explanation for his continued 
sojourn in Holland until his death in the spring of 1683 lies in his growing 
financial troubles which culminated in July 1682, with the seizure of his 
property for a debt of £61,871 6s. 6d., at the suit of the Exchequer. The 
avowed motive of the suit was to clear from the account of Sir George 
Carteret, erstwhile Navy Treasurer who had died in 1680, this sum which 
Backwell had pledged to the Navy in 1667 but, thanks to all the disasters 
of the preceding years, had been unable to pay. Until the policies of the 
Treasury Commissioners in the years between the fall of Lord Treasurer 
Danby and the death of Charles II (1679-85) have been studied in detail, 
it is impossible to say whether their determined efforts to settle all accounts 
outstanding arose from honest endeavour to augment the regular revenue 
of the government, or whether their stern measures had a political origin 
in the Whig plots of those years. 

Whatever the cause, the seizure of Backwell’s property was a blow from 


1H. M. C. Morrison MS., 449—Lord Treas. Danby to William, Feb. 2nd, 


1674. 
? Dunkirk Ledger, April 6th, 1674. 
8 Baschet, Transcripts of Letters of French ambassadors in London (Public 
Record Office), 3/131, f. 49—Ruvigny to Louis XIV, Aug. 2oth (30th), 1674. 
4 Cal. St. Papers, 1676-7, 33. 
5 Receipt Books (Pells’), E 401/1960. 
6 Cal St. Papers, 1676-80, 633. 
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which neither Backwell nor his banking house could rally. He died in 
Holland eight months later,! and for the next two decades his heirs were 


busy untangling his manifold affairs, while the Unicorn passed into alien 
hands.? 


1 J. M. S. Brooke, and A. W. C. Hallen, Transcript of Registers of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, 1538-1760, 250; Margaret M. Verney, Memoirs of the Verney Family, 
IV (London, 1899), 271. 

2 Backwell’s apprentice, Valentine Duncomb, ran the Unicorn for a few years 
after Backwell’s bankruptcy, but Henry Lambe, goldsmith, had been the tenant 
for some years when, in 1702, the Unicorn was sold to settle the estate—Brooke 
and Hallen, Registers of St. Mary Woolnoth, Ixiii. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE BRITISH 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


By Hersert J. G. Bas. 


I 


ERY little is known about the origins of the building society 

movement in the different countries of Europe. We do not know 

when and where the first building society has been founded. But 
for the purpose of this article it may not be necessary to trace the move- 
ment back to prehistoric days, as has been done by a German, who wrote 
that the first building society member was the first ape-man, or man ape, 
who collected a couple of suitable logs from the forest for the construction 
of his nest, and kept them until he had got together sufficient to begin 
building.? 

In England the first building society, of which we have a record, was 
founded in Birmingham in 1781. Yet the early English societies were 
different from the institutions familiar to us to-day. They were based on 
co-operative principles and originated by the working-class community. 
These building clubs were the first offsprings of the principle of mutual 
self-help, which, half a century later, led to the foundation of consumers’ 
co-operatives by the twenty-eight pioneers of Rochdale. 

The Birmingham Society was founded on December 3rd, 1781, at 
“The Old Fountain Inn” in the hamlet of Deritend. The proposals of 
the promoters provided that “ the subscribers shall on the evening of the 
first Monday in every month meet at the Fountain in Cheap-Side and 
pay into the hands of a treasurer half a guinea on every share for the 
purpose of raising a fund for carrying this scheme into execution, .. .” 
and that “‘ each subscriber for three shares shall have one or more houses 
built of the value of 200 guineas and each subscriber of two shares shall 
have one or more houses value £70, and-each subscriber of one share 
shall have a single house value £70.” 

The first societies of the Birmingham type were building societies in 
the strictest sense of the word. They were actually engaged in building. 
Their members were shareholders of these enterprises and the shares 
yielded interest, which to-day would be called dividends. The sequence 
in which members obtained their houses was determined by the ballot. 
A member who had received his house in this way had, therefore, to pay 
a rent to the trustees of the society besides the instalments he had to pay _ 
for his shares. And the society owned all the houses which were built.2 — 

It is likely that it was often difficult for the members of this early type 


1 Paul Mueller, Die deutschen kollektiven Bausarkassen, Leipzig, 1932. 

2 See Second Report of Commissioners appointed to enquire into Friendly and 
Benefit Building Societies, 1871, p. 14. 

8 See the rules of the “ Carlisle Building Society,” founded in April 1824. 
(The Thrifty Three Millions, by Sit Harold Bellmann, p. 13.) 
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of building society to agree about the price, the size and the description 
of the house and about its locality.1 Building societies had, therefore, 
soon to dissociate themselves from actual building. Thus they ceased to 
be property companies and they became pure financial institutions. As 
long as they were property companies they could deduct their manage- 
ment expenses from the return on the property owned. But when they 
became pure financial institutions they lost the source of their income and 
they were forced to charge the expenses to their members in one way or 
the other. 

The first building societies adopted a terminating scheme. They 
terminated by their rules at a fixed date, or when a result specified in the 
rules was attained. They came to an end as soon as every member had 
received the amount agreed upon the value of his share. Yet the share- 
holder who received his advance last had no advantage from this scheme.? 
He could have saved as well alone. It was, therefore, difficult to define 
the sequence of advances and the ballot was regarded as the only way to 
overcome this difficulty. But the unlucky last man was not the only one 
who had reason to complain. The custom of determining by ballot the 
sequence of advances had the effect of making the position of all members 
uncertain regarding the time at which they would receive their advances. 
This had very curious consequences, for some members, who earnestly 
intended to acquire a house, did not want to rely on the ballot and, on 
the other hand, many joined the movement, who, when they were 
so lucky as to be drawn, could not yet afford to purchase a house. 
Thus, these members sold the right to receive an advance on which no 
interests were charged for a premium to members who did not want to 
wait and who could afford to pay a premium for receiving a loan interest- 
free. In this way building societies were regarded more and more as a 
kind of lottery,‘ until the time came when the societies began to sell their 
advances by auction.® By doing so they found a new source of income to 
meet their expenses. 


1... Out of twenty or thirty persons two would not require the same 
description of house. The locality also would not suit all the members. In 
working districts and in a few parts of the country, where men must live in a 
particular neighbourhood and where they are all of one class, such societies may 
have been successfully carried out, but in London that plan is not at all practic- 
able to the requirements of the working class. Evidence of Mr. James Higham 
before the Commissioners (First Report of the Commissioners, 1871, p. 4). 

2 He had also often to bear the brunt of the expenses. See First Report, 
evidence of Mr. James Higham, q. 3129. 

8 “ The old way of choosing who should be the first was generally by ballot, 
and the man who drew the lucky number had the right of taking an advance 
first.” See First Report, evidence of Mr. James Higham, q. 3127. 

4 See for instance evidence of Edw. W. Brabrook before the Royal Com- 
mission, 1871, q. 3372. 

5 Question: ‘‘ When a shareholder has been fortunate enough to succeed in 
the ballot is it a customary thing for him to sell his right ?”” Answer: “ Yes.” 
Evidence of Mr. Prangnell before the Royal Commission, q. 4226. 
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Yet, on the other hand, as the members had no longer a chance of 
receiving a premium, another method had to be found to attract members 
when a new society was started.! Therefore, instead of declaring dividends 
on the shares as had at first been the case, the profits made by the sales of 
advances were mostly passed to the investing members by making the 
value of the share greater than the amount of instalments which had to be 
paid in in the course of years.? § 

Another difficulty arose out of the fact that the rigidity of the termin- 
ating scheme precluded the admission of new members after the scheme 
had been once started.4 New members, who wanted to join, had to pay 
down an amount equal to the total of instalments which the original 
members had paid already. But this procedure made it after two or three 
years impracticable to join the society. 

It was furthermore inherent in the terminating scheme that cash was 
always short when a new society was started. For every member wanted 
to receive his advance as quickly as possible. In addition to that, the 
society had to make up for the withdrawals of investing members.® 
Later, when the date of termination approached, cash became by contribu- 
tions, and by the sale of advances, more and more abundant. To over- 
come this difficulty it became customary to borrow from the banks.® 
These borrowings were at first made only occasionally, mostly on promis- 
sory notes, with the firm intention of paying loans back when the date of 
termination approached.’ 

Another method to speed up the scheme, as well as to satisfy investors 
who come too late to be admitted to a society, was the creation of societies 
in succession to each other. In this way the new society could borrow 


1 See for instance the announcement of sales of appropriations made by the 
“ Abbey Road Building Society ” in 1875. (I//ustrated History of the Building 
Society Movement, dedicated to the V. International Building Society Congress, 
Salzburg, Vienna, 1935, p. 24.) 

2 The nominal value of shares was often {120. The yearly instalments 
amounted to 8 guineas or £84 in ten years. The premium on advances ranged 
between £50 and £60, so that a member actually received £70 or £60, for which 
he had to repay in the course of ten years £84. See evidence of Mr. James 
Higham before the Royal Commission, 1871, First Report, p. 1. 

3In 1850 an advertisement appeared in a newspaper boasting the immense 
success of a building society, which had repaid £70 for every £30 paid, in a 
period of ten years. (The Thrifty Three Million, by Sir Harold Bellmann, p. 27.) 

4 See First Report of Commissioners, evidence of Mr. James Higham. 

5 See evidence of Mr. James Higham before the Royal Commission, q. 3134. 

6 The rules of only a few societies granted borrowing powers to the trustees 
and Mr. Brabrook expressed before the Commission the opinion that that was 

‘not contemplated by the 1836 Act. It was nevertheless done on a considerable 

scale. Mr. James Higham produced before the Royal Commission Instructions 
for the establishment of Benefit Building Societies, published by the Lords of the 
Treasury in 1838, which contained a model rule, “ Trustees may borrow.” 
Evidence of Mr. James Higham and Mr. Edwin W. Brabrook, q. 3134, 3339 
and 3269, see also Second Report, p. 96. 

7 See First Report, evidence of Mr. Edw. W. Brabrook, q. 3273. 
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from its predecessor, and the mother-society could make use of its ample 
funds, which accumulated in the later days. 

A group of building societies known by the name of Starr-Bowkett 
Societies embarked on a different policy. They refrained from outside 
borrowing and stuck to their original scheme. But this particular scheme 
was even slower than the scheme of all the other terminating societies. 
For “ the contributions of the members are very small and the share they 
have subscribed is only one-fourth of the advances,” and only one-fourth 
part of the members can be accommodated at any rate within a reasonable 
time. The privilege of getting this large loan without interest becomes, 
then, a very valuable thing, having a saleable value, and by a system of 
balloting it does actually constitute a kind of illegal lottery. But if the 
other members find that they have to go on so much longer, while some 
have got the whole advance of £300, they become dissatisfied and they try 
to modify the system.? § 

At this stage of the evolution investors and borrowers had at last be- 
come distinct inside the societies (with the exception of Starr-Bowkett 
Societies), and from this position there was but one step left to lending 
money to outsiders. While the rules excluded such a procedure it was, 
nevertheless, done by admitting potential borrowers.‘ As the transactions 
developed, additional funds had to be found, in order to satisfy such 
borrowers, and building societies began, therefore, to borrow on a grow- 
ing scale, not only temporarily as may have been previously intended. 
This tendency was facilitated by the fact that building societies began to 
accept deposits and deposit banking spread over the whole of England in 
the years between 1830 and 1850.5 

Yet one more difficulty arose. When the date of termination approached 
it proved to be difficult for the terminating societies to find suitable 


1 Lending between terminating societies was quite usual in 1871. See Second 
Report, q. 37. 

2 First Report, evidence of Mr. Edw. W. Brabrook, q. 337. 

3 A Bowkett Society was terminated only after 25 to 31 years. Out of 100 
members only 11 received advances within the first 8 years, 15 within 10 and 48 
within 20 years. For every member contributed only £2 per year, but the ad- 
vances amounted to £200 and £300. No premiums were granted, but members 
who had to wait very long before they were drawn by ballot had to pay only 
£50 to receive a full-paid share of £62. On the other hand every member who 
had received an advance had to make a repayment of 10 per cent. of the advance 
through 10 years. Mr. Starr tried to improve this scheme by introducing sales 
alternatively to the drawings and by increasing the contributions of members 
after the advance was made. His scheme came to an end in 18 years. See First 
Report, evidence of Dr. T. R. E. Bowkett, q. 4119185. 

4 Out of perhaps 100 or 200 members there might not be any of them dis- 
posed to purchase property, they join the Society as investors only. First 
Report, evidence Mr. James Higham, q. 3125. 

5“ Deposits are now accepted on a large scale.” First Report, evidence of 
Mr. James Higham, q. 2975. 
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borrowers.! This was a great drawback to the terminating scheme, and 
it led finally to the adoption of a permanent scheme, which was introduced 
by Mr. Scratchley in 1846. 

In this way the building societies freed themselves from their last fetter, 
which had checked their growth and the volume of their borrowings. 
By accepting deposits they began to borrow on an unprecedented scale, 
and their funds were not only invested upon mortgages of leasehold and 
freehold property, but also in many other directions and frequently in 
highly speculative enterprises such as land speculation. In the period 
between 1840 and 1870, building societies were turning more and more 
into loan and investment companies.? 

Mr. Scratchley’s permanent scheme has completed the evolution of the 
British building society. There was no longer identity between investors 
and borrowers, no loans without interest, no limited number of members, 
no limitation of instalments paid in and the amounts borrowed, and no 
restriction of outside borrowing. And the huge funds, over which the 
building societies had command, were invested in all kinds of enterprises. 
Thus building societies, founded as Friendly Societies, were within 
seventy years turned into loan and investment companies ! 


I 


The first building society law was passed by Parliament in 1836. It 
begins with the words: “ Whereas certain societies commonly called 
building societies have been established in different parts of the kingdom, 
principally among the industrious classes for the purpose of raising by 
small periodical subscriptions a fund to assist the members thereof in 
obtaining a small freehold or leasehold property, and it is expedient to 
afford encouragement and protection to such societies and the property 
obtained therewith. . . .” The law provides therefore that the societies 
will be managed under the Act for Friendly Societies ; that they must not 
set out to make a profit ; and that they enjoy special privileges as to taxes 
and charges. 

In 1849 the National Building Society was founded by Richard Cobden 
and some other members of the Anti-Corn Law League. Yet the chief 
object of this foundation was to qualify its members to vote at the elections 
for counties. But some years later the political motives were put in the 
background and the finance of home-ownership became the only object 
of this political foundation. 

In 1871 a Royal Commission was appointed to enquire into the activi- 
ties of benefit building societies. The Second Report of this Royal Com- 
‘mission, presented in 1872, gives the most exhaustive picture of the 


1“ But in the later years they will find difficulties to secure borrowers for the 
short time of their existence. First Report, evidence of Mr. Edw. W. Brabrook, 
q: 3273: 

* First Report, evidence of Mr. Edw. W. Brabrook, q. 3319. See also Second 
Report, q. 44. 
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evolution of the building society movement, as well as of its extent and 
structure at that time. 

In 1871 some 2,000 societies existed, but their total advances amounted 
only to £16 million. In some parts of the country (Oldham, Lancashire, 
Sunderland, South Wales), terminating societies were still formed in 
great numbers, for many of the members “like to see the end of their 
societies.” The Report says, “ that the self-styled mutual societies profess 
to require only from the borrower the same interest, which is allowed to 
the investor, but this can never be strictly the case.””} 

A number of societies registered as Benefit Building Societies were in 
fact land societies. The law, which forbade building societies to purchase 
land, was often evaded, for the purchases of land were made by persons not 
connected with the society, and the funds were then advanced to these 
persons. 

The Report reveals, furthermore, that in the terminating societies the 
bulk of the members consisted of working men, but this is also true in 
some permanent societies. The conditions seemed to have been quite 
different in different parts of the country. In London the workers formed 
only a minority in the permanent societies, with the exception of the 
“Birkbeck Society.” There is, however, some evidence, that in the 
yeats between 1840-70 many of the lower middle class joined the move- 
ment, which previously was mainly based on members belonging to the 
working class. 

With regard to the financial practice of building societies the Report 
states that the confidence of the public in these societies is so great “ that 
many of them have to resort to various means in order to check the influx 
of deposits. The rate of interest (paid to the investors), originally always 
5 per cent., has been reduced to 4 per cent. by several of the large societies ; 
in one case it is reduced to 3 per cent. only, and is then made to cease for 
the date of notice, for which six months are required; yet notwithstanding 
this act of practical confiscation, the money still comes. The competition 
of building societies with banks is in Newcastle admitted to be severe ; 
nor is it difficult to see that a building society, with its money secured on 
freehold and leasehold property, and a constant incoming of repayments 
by monthly instalments, may fairly be preferred by a portion at least of the 
public as a field of investment for spare cash to a bank,whose securities 
may be of a much more uncertain character and fluctuating value.’”? 

As to the rate of interest charged, the Report states “7, 8, 9 per cent. 
is frequently admitted to be received from him (the borrower), while their 
enemies (probably the enemies of the permanent system) allege that vastly 
larger rates of interest are obtained.® 

It was at that time the practice to borrow up to 75 per cent., and in 


1 The Report alludes to the fact that the expenses must be covered by a 
margin between the rates charged and the rates allowed. 


® Second Report of the Commissioner, q. 42. 
3 Ibid., q. 12. 
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exceptional cases 80 per cent. of the value of the property.’ The range of 
the business was, however, much wider than to-day. Some societies made 
advances on mills, factories, warehouses and workshops. The members 
built very seldom for themselves, but there was often a close connection 
between the builder, who developed estates, and the building society. 

The Report of the Royal Commission led finally to an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which was passed in 1874. In this Act two main types of building 
societies were recognised, the terminating and the permanent societies. 
Some privileges were confirmed by this Act, and it provided important 
safeguards against the misuse of funds. The societies were given the right 
to incorporate, if they wished to do so. But incorporated societies were 
authorised to make advances only upon mortgage of real or leasehold 
estate and to invest any portion of its surplus funds not required for its 
business in public funds or in any stock or securities, in which the interest 
is guaranteed by authority of Parliament. 

In the period 1872 to 1890 the total assets of the societies rose from £17 
million to £51 million. The number of societies was increased during the 
same period from about 2,000 to 2,795. In 1892 one of the greater societies, 
the “ Liberator,” failed. This society, however, was a genuine building 
society ; its funds were mostly invested in enterprises of highly speculative 
character, and 93 per cent. of the total mortgage assets was due from three 
customers only.? & 

The failure of the “ Liberator” led to the amendment of the Act of 
1874, and, in 1894, a new Act was passed by Parliament, by which large 
powets were conferred upon the Registrar in order to secure a stricter 
control over the societies. 

The “ Liberator ” incident had an unfavourable effect on the movement. 
The amount of total assets fell from {50:7 million in 1891 to £43-7 mil- 
lion in 1893. But the total assets showed in the following years again an 
upward trend, and they reached in 1910 an amount of £76-3 million while 
the number of societies was reduced from 2,795 in 1890 to 1,723 in 1910. 


1 The rates charged on new advances are now between 4 and 5 per cent. only. 
Thus building societies, by specialising in one field, were in a position to reduce 
the risk of a first mortgage to a considerable extent, and that has led to a reduc- 
tion of building costs. 

2 See The Building Societies Gazette, Dec. 1st, 1892. 

3In the same year there was a run on the “ Birkbeck Bank,” a building 
society with a capital of £6 million, but less than £500,000 of its assets were 
genuine mortgages. The Birkbeck Bank, however, withstood the run. 

4 All building societies must be incorporated according to the new law and 
agree to submit to the new regulations. The Chief Registrar has the right to 
examine the financial state of the societies. The regulations relating to annual 
- accounts were extended considerably, especially the statement concerning the 
mortgage assets. The balance sheet must be controlled by officially authorised 
accountants. Building societies may only grant first-class mortgages. They 
must state the purpose for which the societies funds are to be utilised, within 
the limitation of the Act. No society can take power in its rules to carry on any 
other kind of business, acquire land for permanent possession even by fore- 
closure or surrender. 
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This was due to the winding up of a great number of terminating societies. 

In 1911 another failure occurred : the Birckbeck Building Society, with 
mortgages amounting to {£700,000 and other assets amounting to 
£115 million, suspended its payments. The difficulties of this society 
were, in the opinion of the Official Receiver, partly due to the shrinkage 
of securities, partly to the lack of banking experience. The “ Birckbeck 
Building Society’ was not incorporated, and had, therefore, not to 
observe the Building Societies’ Acts. The total assets of all societies 
declined in 1912 to £58-9 million, but shortly afterwards they began 
again to rise and in 1913 they reached £65 -3 million. 

During the war the activities of building societies were greatly reduced. 
The advances on mortgages fell from £9 million in 1913 to £4°5 million 
in 1917. The societies invested their funds during this time in various 
loans raised by the government, the total assets showed, therefore, only 
a slight decline. They fell from £65-3 million in 1913 to £64-3 million 
in 1917. 

The rapid growth of the movement in the post-war period has been 
much discussed recently. A few figures may be, therefore, sufficient to 
illustrate the expansion of the movement in these last years. 


Amount advanced on 
mortgages during the = Balance due on 


yeat mortgage Total Assets 

£, mill. £ mill. Z£ mill. 
1918 68°4 55e2 7°0 
1921 95°3 mst 19°7 
1924 144°9 119°7 40°6 
1927 22373 197°7 55°9 
1930 thar: 316°3 88-8 
1933 sOIrl 423°5 103°2 
1936 656-0 586°5 140°3 
1937 7Io'l 636-1 136°8 


The spectacular progress of the movement in the post-war period was 
closely connected with the building boom in general. The standstill of 
building activity during the war, the increased income of the working-class 
population and the steep fall of building costs after the armistice had 
created an enormous demand for new cottages. And the subsidies granted 
by the government and cheap money contributed to the expansion of the 
movement. 

Yet the rapid growth of the movement in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, and especially in the post-war period, did in no way in- 
volve structural changes of great importance. For the evolution of the 
building society movement had been already accomplished at the begin- 
ning of that period. 


THE ORIGINS OF NAPOLEON III’S 
FREE TRADE. 


By Gordon WRIGHT. 


ANUARY 1860 was a month of revolution in the economic policy of 

the Second Empire. An “economic coup d’état” in the form of the 

Anglo-French commercial treaty foreshadowed the adoption of free 

trade. Meanwhile, the emperor’s letter to minister of state Fould on 
January sth outlined a broad programme of internal development as a 
corollary to the trade pact.+ 

Who was responsible for this brusque turn toward new horizons ? 
Although Napoleon was known to have tendencies toward liberalism, 
those tendencies were mostly latent; and it is doubtful that the new 
otientation was a spontaneous product of the emperor’s own mind. 

It has generally been assumed that Michel Chevalier and Richard 
Cobden, chief negotiators of the treaty of 1860, won Napoleon to the 
policy in question. In favour of Chevalier, Professor Dunham presents 
an undated and unsigned draft from the French Archives, and shows that 
many of its details correspond to those of the final treaty and of the letter to 
Fould.? He gives substantial evidence to prove that the author of the draft 
was Chevalier; but his belief that its date was July or August 1859 seems 
less certain. And even if the draft was drawn up then, there is no evidence 
to show when it was seen by the emperor—or even, for that matter, if it 
was seen by him at all. Its resemblance to the January documents is 
strong circumstantial evidence, but it may have been used by Napoleon 
only after he had decided to take action. 

A second influence that made itself felt on the emperor has been sug- 
gested in a recent book by M. Jean Maurain.? He shows that on October 
19th, 1859, Napoleon presented to his council of ministers a memorandum 
emanating from M. Péreire, the prominent French capitalist. This paper 
recommended tariff reductions in order to stimulate trade, with a loan to 
tide over any temporary deficit. M. Maurain points to several proposals 
which reappeared in the letter to Fould of January 5th; but there was no 
suggestion of a treaty of commerce with England. Furthermore, this 
document did not appear until October, or comparatively late. 


1 Published in the Moniteur Universel, January 15th, 1860. It mentioned suppres- 
sion of duties on wool and cotton; reductions of those on sugar and coffee ; 
improvement of ways of communication ; reduction of transportation costs ; 
loans to industry and agriculture; extensive public works; suppression of 
prohibitions ; and treaties of commerce with foreign powers. 

2 A. L. Dunham, The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860 and the Progress 
of the Industrial Revolution in France. Ann Arbor, 1930. 

3 Jean Maurain, Un bourgeois frangais au XIXe siécle. Baroche, ministre de 
Napoleon III. Paris, 1936. 
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Now a new source of information comes to throw considerable light 
on the motive force behind Napoleon’s resolution. The private corres- 
pondence of Persigny, recently made available to students,! reveals an 
influence which was early enough to be at the basis of the emperor’s 
decision, and positive enough to be convincing. Fialin de Persigny had 
been Napoleon’s chief aide during the long years of exile, and was notori- 
ously “‘ more imperialist than the emperor.” Ambassador at London 
since 1855, he continued to advise Napoleon freely by letter. Although 
he was later to go into a sort of sugar-coated disgrace, his advice still 
carried weight in 1859. In fact, the emperor and Persigny engaged in an 
active correspondence over the head of the foreign minister, Walewski, 
during this whole period of Italian crisis ; and Napoleon even confided 
to the ambassador his doubts and hesitations in that crisis.? 

Persigny’s idée fixe in foreign policy was to maintain good relations 
with England; therefore he was greatly disturbed by English distrust 
of Napoleon’s aims in the Italian war of 1859. He occupied himself with 
finding a way to reassure England ; this was the motive of his letter to his 
soveteign written on July 2oth, only three days after the emperor’s return 
to Paris : 


. . - Ne laissez plus votre Gouvernement dominé par une école 
de sceptiques de roués et d’impuissants. La France peut tout faire ; 
demandez lui deux milliards et Elle vous les donnera avec plus de 
plaisir encore pour la paix que pour la guerre. Prétez 500 millions en 
améliorations pour l’agriculture, consacrez 500 autres millions a abais- 
set les tarifs de transport, 4 changer notre systeme douanier et 4 
abaisser nos prix de fabrication, 500 millions a reboiser les mon- 
tagnes, 500 4 réaliser votre grande pensée contre les inondations en 
créant des bassins artificiels et un systéme d’irrigation pour le midi 
de la France. Au bout de quelques années elle aura retrouvé au 
moins le capital de ces deux milliards et vous aurez doublé sa puissance. 


Here, then, was a four-point programme of internal development—and 
every point was to reappear in the emperor’s letter to Fould. The pro- 
posals for reforestation and irrigation are especially significant, for they 
were included in neither the Chevalier draft nor the Péreire memorandum. 
The effect of this letter astonished even Persigny. He was called to 
Paris to present his ideas to the council of ministers—proof enough that 
they had impressed Napoleon even in the midst of his Italian preoccupa- 
tions. On returning to London, Persigny set out to develop his four points 
more broadly, and to link them to their necessary complement, a treaty 
of commerce with England. His letter of August 1st deserves reproduc- 
tion : 
Lorsque j’ai eu ’honneur de vous soumettre l’idée d’un programme 
de paix destiné non seulement 4 déveloper les richesses de la France 
mais encore a convaincre toute l’Europe de vos intentions pacifiques, je 


1 Bibliotheque Nationale, Nouvelles Acquisitions Frangaises 23056. 
2 Cf. Persigny to Napoleon, October 23rd, 1859, and December sth, 1859. 
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n’ai pas dissimulé 4 Votre Majesté que ce programme ne s’addressait 
pas au Ministére actuel et de la l’étonnement que j’ai éprouvé 
lorsque vous m’avez engagé 4 soumettre ces idées au conseil.t... 

Quant 4 la question en elle-méme composée de quatre parties : 
1° Agriculture, 2° Industrie, 3° reboisement des montagnes et 4° 
réservoits artificiels contre les inondations et pour l’irrigation des 
terres, elle n’offre de difficultés politiques que pour la ze, c’est-a-dire 
en ce qui concerne l’industrie. Les représentants de l’industrie 
dominent depuis longtemps et d’une maniére si absolue les conseils 
de l’Etat que toute modification méme avec les ménagements et 
les compensations indiquées par Votre Majesté serait impossible par 
la voie législative. Comme I’a fait remarquer M. Rouher au Conseil, 
ce n’est que par la voie d’un traité de commerce avec l’Angleterre 
que la question peut-étre résolue. J’ai vu M. Rouher avant mon 
départ et je lai trouvé trés convaincu de lopportunité et de la 
nécessité de loperation. Il est tout prét 4 soumettre 4 Votre 
Majesté un projet trés raisonnable si Votre Majesté est résolue a 
entrer dans cette voie.2 De mon cété j’ai vu Lord John Russell : 
aprés la déclaration qu’il avait faite en réponse 4 M. Bright? il 
était nécessaire de savoir son opinion au sujet d’un traité de com- 
merce. Je lui ai donc demandé confidentiellement ce qu’il serait 
disposé a faire si, ce que j’ignorais encore, mon gouvt. voulait 
entrer dans la voie d’un arrangement de cette nature. Il m’a répondu 
que, comme Lord Palmerston, il ne voyait aucun avantage ni but 
pour l’Angleterre 4 faire un traité avec la France que dans [état 
actuel reste en infériorité marquée vis-a-vis de Angleterre et ne 
peut lui faire concurrence ; mais qu’il y aurait un tel intérét politique 
a la conclusion d’un traité de commerce entre les deux pays qu’il 
serait disposé a faire beaucoup de sacrifices 4 cet intérét. Il avait 
examiné souvent les difficultés prétendues invincibles qu’opposaient 
les droits pergus par certains ports anglais sur les navires étrangers, 
mais pour son compte il était disposé 4 surmonter ces difficultés 
et serait tout prét 4 entamer avec nous cette grosse affaire. 

Je n’ai pas besoin de dire qu’un traité de commerce avec I’Angle- 
terre devrait avoir pour objet de lever les prohibitions et de les 
remplacer par un droit fixe; de diminuer les droits sur Phouille et 
le coke, en prenant par exemple pour base le droit d’entrée actuel 


1 Probably on July 27th. His journey to Paris was not mentioned in the French 
newspapers, nor is there a record of this session of the council in the memoirs 
of any participant. 

2 Perhaps one may infer from this that the supposed Chevalier draft was 
written by Rouher instead. 


3In the House of Commons on July 21st, Bright suggested a lowering of 
British duties, which would cause a similar reduction in France. He hoped that 
this would tend to check ill feeling. Russell replied that Napoleon hadaleas 
done all he could to reduce duties, but had to cope with a strong protectionist 
group in France, 
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4 la frontiére Prussienne sans distinction de zone, et l’abaissement 
des droits sur les fers travaillés et les aciers. 

Qu’en échange l’Angleterre devrait réduire ses droits sur les vins 
et les alcools, sur les soieries et sur certains objets de consommation 
aisielleyiaitce 


This programme bears a remarkable resemblance to the treaty of 1860 
and the letter to Fould. Every detail was to find a place in those two 
documents: in fact, the latter were largely expanded versions of the out- 
line in the ambassador’s letter. It seems clear therefore that credit for the 
new policy must go in large part to Persigny. 

He wrote once more urging that Napoleon adopt the plan, for he knew 
the emperor’s tendency to vacillate. Preoccupied by the growing evidence 
of ill feeling in the Paris and London press and public, on November 21st 
he sent a long plea for measures to end this bitterness : 


. . . Mais ce n’est pas seulement par la réserve du langage et une 
bonne attitude de la presse francaise qu’un mal si grave sera réparé. 
c’est en donnant au peuple Anglais une preuve éclatante de l’erreur 
ot il est tombé en supposant que Votre Majesté veut faire la guerre 
a l’Angleterre. Pour cela il n’y a pas de moyen plus efficace que 
celui de relier les deux peuples par les intéréts commerciaux. En- 
gagez la France dans les grands travaux de la paix dont je vous ai 
parlé une fois, faites une traité de commerce avec |’Angleterre et 
bientét la prosperité des deux peuples calmera les passions, fera dis- 
paraitre les préventions et assurera la paix des deux pays en faisant 
bénir votre mémoire. Les circonstances sont favorables 4 un traité 
de commerce. Le Gouvernement Anglais qui désire autant que peut 
le faire Votre Majesté le rétablissement des bonnes rélations entre 
les deux pays, est disposé dans cette intention a faire beaucoup de 
sacrifices. Il est prét 4 diminuer d’une maniére considérable les 
droits sur les vins et les eaux-de-vie ce qui sera pour la moitié de la 
France un élément considérable de richesse ; il consent 4 affranchir 
de tout droit tous les articles de luxe de Paris, bronzes, modes &c, 
&c, ce qui vous assure la reconnaissance de tout Paris. Pour le reste, 
il ne demande pas que vous abaissiez trop brusquement nos tarifs ; 
la levée des prohibitions sera un progrés considérable pour la France. 
Quant 4 la houille et au fer des diminutions de tarif pour les trans- 
ports peuvent remplacer aisément ce qui sera enlevé 4 la protection. 
St. Etienne ne demande pas d’avantages. Enfin pour Lille et Rouen 
vous pouvez faire aux manufacturiers les avances nécessaires pour 
Pachat d’outillages plus perfectionnés et diminuer ainsi les seules 
résistances que!’on pourrait essayer de faire au grand acte économique 
que les circonstances réclament autant que l’intérét de la France... . 


Thus political reasons were all-important for Persigny in his sponsorship 
of this economic plan, just as they were for Lord John Russell. What- 
ever his reasons, before two months had passed his programme was 
destined to be proclaimed as that of the Empire. 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


VI.—AGRICULTURE 
FROM THE RESTORATION TO ANNE. 


By G. E. FussgE.t. 


NTIL R. Lennard found some of the results of the Royal Society 
| enquiry, the only guide there was to farming development in the 
ost-Commonwealth period was a comparison of the few textbooks 
published then. These must be used with some care and their inadequacy 
is shown by the current textbooks, whose authors have used them.? 
Even Godfrey Davies? has been unable to indicate how far they might be 
used satisfactorily. All he can say is that since they commanded a ready 
sale there must have been something to be learned from them, but that 
where they were most original they are probably most untrustworthy. 
I have demonstrated how such seventeenth-century works must be 
supplemented by other sources of evidence in an essay on pre-Common- 
wealth farming,* and here I propose to show how far it is safe to use the 
didactic treatises of the late seventeenth century as a guide to the history 
of the development of our farming practice then. 

The actual number of books strictly confined to farming that was pub- 
lished in the half-century is small, about a dozen in all, but there were 
several dealing with horses, farriery which was the contemporary term 
for what is now known as veterinary science, botany, draining fens, fruit 
and forest trees, and so on. Most of these I propose to ignore, and to 
deal only with farming books pure and simple. 

Both Ernle®’ and Godfrey Davies® agree in selecting two works as the 
best of those which appeared during the period. These were John 
Worlidge’s Systema Agricultura, 1669, and J. Mortimer’s Whole Art of 
Husbandry, 1707. ‘The first is the most practical and the most systematic 
work on farming that had yet appeared, and the second the best and most 
complete work on practical farming yet published. 

These two books are examples of the merits and defects of textbooks 
when drawn upon for evidence of the contemporary state of farming. 
Both rely often enough on the authority of earlier works, but Worlidge 
has the grace to acknowledge his sources, while Mortimer rarely does, a 
common fault of the time and a proceeding that needs to be carefully 
watched to determine how far a practice described is contemporary or 


1“ English Agriculture under Charles II,” Econ. Hist. Rev., TV (Oct. 1932), 
PP: 23-45- 

*E.g. Ernle, English Farming Past and Present, chap. vi, W. H. R. Curtler, 
A Short History of English Agriculture, 1909, chaps. xii and xiii. The second is 
a brief textbook and must be read as such. 

3 Bibliography of British History : Stuart Period, 1603-1714. 

4“ Farming Methods in the Early Stuart Period,” Jour. Mod. Hist., VII (1935), 
Palit, SOD. Gan Da Laas 6 Op. cit. 
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merely a repetition of earlier advice. Even when a plagiarism is detected 
it must itself be weighed for realism or theory. The only time when it is 
really safe to accept a statement is when the district where the method 
was common is mentioned, and then the copying of an earlier work may 
only mean that the system continued to be usual. 

Worlidge draws upon almost all the earlier books from Tusser to Blith 
and Hartlib, but very rarely does he identify the locality of a practice, and 
it would certainly not be right to apply his general remarks as if they were 
a description of country-wide farming. The few occasions when he does 
localise a method he advises are concerned with minor and established 
things such as the use of sea sand for manure in Devon and Cornwall,} 
the culture of oats in Derby,? and so on. He does say that St. Foin had 
been cultivated in Wiltshire fairly extensively during the previous twenty 
years and that in several parts of the country it was preferred to clover.® 
Such a statement must be accepted as exact evidence and shows how 
eagerly the farmers of the Chalk Downs had adopted a plant that would 
enable them to keep more stock. It is almost the sole historical evidence 
of the practical application of new things to be found in the book. There 
is, of course, as in all the current works, a good deal of propaganda, and 
no doubt that played its part because Worlidge’s book went through 
several editions. 

Mortimer’s book is much more valuable. He identifies the localities in 
which the methods he describes were practised and by collating the refer- 
ences to processes in the different counties a fair picture of contemporary 
farming in Essex,* Hertford, Kent, Northampton, Oxford, Stafford and 
Sussex can be gleaned. There are isolated references to other counties as 
well. Moreover, he states the soils in which particular varieties of crops 
were usually sown, the seed required and the yield that might reasonably 
be expected. But he owes a good deal to earlier writers and consequently 
some of the methods he describes can be ante-dated slightly. For instance, 
the collection of items from this book relating to Oxford and Stafford 
shows that Mortimer’s information was derived from Robert Plot’s books 
on those two counties.5 The notes about Essex are probably his own 
observations because he had an estate at Topping (or Toppinghe) Hall, 
Hatfield Peverell, in that county. 

In the same year as Worlidge, Joseph Blagrave issued his Epitome of 
Husbandry, and in 1697 Leonard Meager his Mystery of Husbandry, while 
some of Markham’s books® continued to reappear and even one of Sir 
Hugh Platt’s,? so there was no dearth of general textbooks. From the 
historian’s point of view neither Blagrave nor Meager is very valuable, 
and, of course, all that the issue of reprints shows is that the changes which 


eas a bk 
3P. 29. Cf. J. R. Thomson, “ History of Sainfoin,” Jour. Min. Agri., XLV 
aS) DD.5 31-7: 
4 See Essex Farmer’s Journal, June 1938, pp. 210-11. 
5 Nat. Hist. of Oxfordshire, 1677, Nat. Hist. of Staffordshire, 1686. 
6 E.g. Way to Get Wealth, 1683: a collection of six smaller works that first 
appeared in 1625. 7 The Garden of Eden, 1675. 
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had so far been made in farming practice (amongst the limited reading 
public of the day) were not very marked. Possibly the lengthy and un- 
acknowledged quotations from Fitzherbert, Tusser, Blith (on dye plants), 
Hartlib and Weston (on grasses) and Markham (on reclaiming heathy 
land) made by Blagrave tend to show the same thing. So much quotation 
of general remarks prevents the author of this little book from giving the 
address of places where his theories were practised. 

Meager also must be used with caution because of the same faults. 
Even where he does localise practices, and they are contemporary, the 
descriptions are often taken from earlier books, so must be ante-dated. 
An example is his reference to the light two-horse Norfolk plough, a type 
that was also used near Cologne and was later so much praised by Arthur 
Young; it is taken from the Whole Art and Trade of Husbandry,' and the 
frontispiece illustrating ploughs is taken from two plates that appeared in 
Walter Blith’s English Improver Improved, 1653.2 Such things lead to the 
conclusion that implement design had not progressed very rapidly, if at 
all, since the opening of the seventeenth century.* As much or as little 
can be said for his other repetitions. 

Some of these general works contained calendars instructing, briefly 
ot more wordily, the farmer in what he should do throughout the year. 
These are usually very succinct, and if they were used it must have been 
necessary to adapt their advice to the exigencies of climate, soil and season. 
There were also two full-dress calendars, Matthew Stevenson’s The 
Twelve Moneths, 1661, and Tusser Redwivus, 1710. These I have dealt with 
in some detail elsewhere,‘ and it is only necessary to say here that they 
must, subject to local adaptation, have described the farming year pretty 
exactly or they would have been laughed out of print. The second also 
provides a running commentary that in some measure enables a com- 
parison to be made between Essex farming in Tusser’s day and 150 years 
later. 

Early in our period the first farming periodical’ was begun. This, of 
coutse, is not a systematic textbook, nor is its successor,® but does attempt 
to cover special subjects in several successive issues. Houghton admits 
his recourse to established authority, and his use of the Library of the 
Royal Society, but there were only thirty-five books on farming in that 

1 Barnaby Googe, 1614, p. 206. 

2 See my “Leonard Meager and the ‘ Mystery of Husbandty,’” 1697. 
Jour. Min. Agric., Dec. 1930, p. 879 ff. 

3 Cf. John Donaldson, Agricultural Biography, 1854, and John Lord Somer- 
ville, Facts and Observations Relative to Sheep, etc., 1809, p. 129. The conclusion 
is, of course, not necessarily correct and Somerville could not justly carry it on 
Be 1809, because there had been several improvements in plough design by 
then. 

we oe Calendars from Tusser to Arthur Young,” Econ. Hist., II (1933), 

522 De 
a John Houghton, A Collection of Letters for the Improvement of Hus- 
bandry and Trade, 1681-3. 


§ Ibid., 1691-1703. A selection of these was re-issued in four volumes by 
Richard Bradley in 1727. 
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library, and only half a dozen of these were English, the rest being classical 
and foreign. The English were not farming textbooks, but such things 
as Evelyn’s Sylva, Terra and Pomona, Cotton’s Planter, Hughes’ Vineyard 
and Manwood’s Laws of the Forest, 1598, so they could not have been of 
great service to him. His quotations are indeed taken from a very much 
wider range than this and include Worlidge, Plot, Markham, Beale, John 
Ray, Nehemiah Grew, Yarranton, Gibson’s Axatomy, Fleta, and several 
more. In addition to his use of recorded learning, Houghton was suc- 
cessful in securing correspondents in some parts of the country, and it is 
the communications of these correspondents that are most valuable 
evidence of the progressive nature of farming at that date. 

Textbooks, calendars and periodicals are all in their several ways useful, 
but several farmers’ diaries, or account books, if they were complete 
records, would be more valuable and direct evidence. A collection of 
notes made by a landowner greatly interested in farming, and having inter- 
ests in several counties, has come down to us, but since it was not pub- 
lished till 1757 it seems to have been regarded as eighteenth-century 
evidence. It is Edward Lisle’s Observations in Husbandry and consists of 
roughly organised notes taken from 1693 or 4 till the early years of the 
eighteenth century.1 From it can be collected a fairly complete picture of 
contemporary farming in Wiltshire, Hampshire, Dorset, the Isle of Wight 
and Leicester, and there are casual references to incidents of farming in a 
few other counties. 

The balance of the books deal with particular crops or special questions 
and, of course, the most important crops were the new grasses and the 
roots, of which there had already been so much praise in pre-Common- 
wealth days. The first of these was Andrew Yarranton’s The Great 
Improvement of Land by Clover.2 The effect of this work and its predecessors 
was widespread. Ernle thinks that Yarranton’s attempt to introduce the 
crop into Worcester and Hereford missed fire, but this view is contradicted 
by Adam Martindale in a Letter to Houghton, who complains that Cheshire 
and Lancashire would not use a crop that was of great advantage in 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire, and that the latter would not learn the 
lesson of marling from the former, so strong was local prejudice.’ It is 
unlikely that the crop was abandoned in those counties which first 
adopted it, because by the end of the century it was grown in Essex and 
Sussex,‘in Surrey, Berkshire, Hampshire, Leicester, and Gloucester, as well 
as the eastern counties. It was sometimes sown by itself and sometimes 
with ray-grass or that in its turn alone, i.e. under oats or barley.5 This 
does not mean that the new fodder grasses were general in these counties 
by the end of the seventeenth century, but the evidence is sufficient to 
show that experiments with the crop were widespread, and it is possible 


1 See Jour. Min. Agric., May 1932, p. 123 ff. 

* The second edition only is to be ou in the B.M. under the title, The 
Improvement Improved: see ibid., July 1934. 

3 A collection... 1681, 1, p. 56, of. p. 120. 

4 Mortimer, I, pp. 33, 36 and 67. 

5 Lisle, pp. 68, 71, 86, 109-12, 244, 252. 
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that it had been tried in other counties for which no written evidence 
exists. Mortimer indeed says that it was used in Sussex and the clay 
counties. Here it was possible to develop a clover ley, but the land was 
too heavy for roots. 

So far as turnips are concerned Ernle insists that the opposition to them 
was stronger than to clover, in spite of Gabriel Reeve! having reprinted 
in 1670 Weston’s advice to use them for the reclamation of barren and 
heathy land, and of the constant insistence on their general value in the 
textbooks. Miss Riches had shown that the crop had been grown earlier 
than is usually recognised in East Anglia,? and they were certainly well 
established elsewhere by the turn of the century. I have indeed found one 
reference to roots grown in the field at Godalming in Surrey so early as 
1650.3 They were grown in Suffolk in Mortimer’s day.4 Houghton 
describes the advantages got from them in Norfolk and Essex. They 
were grown in Leicestershire when Lisle was making his observations,® 
and must have been grown for some years on his own farm at Crux 
Easton and in that neighbourhood because Welsh migratory labour came 
from Newtown (? Radnor) in 1707 to do his hoeing and they had “‘ made 
it their business for many years to hough turnips.”? He also records that 
turnips were grown in Berkshire, Hants, and Norfolk. They were also 
a well-known improvement on sandy lands in Northampton where the 
growers preferred Norfolk seed in 1712.9 ‘This is a fairly large list of 
scattered counties where turnips were grown between 1650 and 1712, but 
the same reservation must be made about roots as about clover. Both 
were received and cultivated by some farmers but the crops did not become 
general until the four-course system became the highest standard of 
English farming in the nineteenth century. The textbooks, however, 
established that several counties might compete for the prize of advanced 
farming in the seventeenth century. 

Potatoes were a much maligned crop until Cobbett’s day. His invective 
against them is almost classical, but in the seventeenth century they achieved 
the honour of a specific treatise.1° Its author wanted a plan to be executed 
by the central government to compel or at least encourage their growth in 
every parish, but government encouragement was not really necessary. 
Houghton comments on the fact that they were already cultivated in 
Lancashire,11 whence I believe a fairly large quantity was exported to 
Ireland.1? Ernle, however, points out very rightly1* that the crop was very 

1 Directions left by a Gentleman to his sonnes. Ernle notes “ This is to a great 
extent a repetition of Sir Richard Weston’s Discours. 1645.” 

® The Agricultural Revolution in Norfolk, 1937, p. 85. 

3S. W. Kershaw, The Church Lands of Godalming... Surrey Arch. Collec., VI ~ 


_ (1880), p. 53. . *P. 157-9. 
5 Ed. 1728, IV, p. 142; cited by Ernle, p. 134: original date 1694, cf. Lisle, 
Pp. 233. SP. 235. 7P. 237. 8 Pp. 233, 234, 237-8, 329. 


® John Morton, The Natural History of Northamptonshire, p. 483. 

10 John Forster, England’s Happiness Increased... 1664. See Scottish Farmer, 
April 9th, 1932. 11 Bradley’s Ed., I, p. 213. 

12 J. A. Picton, Selections from the Municipal Archives and Records of Liverpool, 
1883. ae Pees 
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slowly adopted, and, of course, Cobbett was still hurling invective at it 
150 years later. 

Fruit culture, mainly for cider, was discussed both by John Beale! and 
by Worlidge,? but the former is of more use to the historian. He gives a 
rough idea of the farming of Hereford as well as of its fruit-growing, but 
is sycophantic to Hartlib. The subject was also discussed by William 
Hughes? and Charles Cotton, but these works can only be consulted for 
general principles. 

Ernle complains of the lack of intelligent discussion of cattle-breeding 
in the period,® and indeed there are only descriptions of types of animal 
which are preferable for the breeder, many of which would be eyed 
singularly askance by modern farmers. There is not even a good piece of 
writing describing methods adopted, and this is a grave deficiency in 
the farming literature of the day. It is probably one disadvantageous 
result of the ranching methods that were then general. There are, how- 
ever, several books dealing with animal diseases and suggesting the 
most fantastic remedies, but these can only be used for the history of 
science. 

A few other crops that were favourite subjects of propaganda in the 
eighteenth century are mentioned in the textbooks. Worlidge, for instance, 
says that sainfoin was first grown in Wiltshire, on the Downs, presumably, 
for twenty years past,® and it had probably become fairly general on the 
Chalks from Hertford to Dorset by the end of the century.” Carrots, a 
favourite theme of Arthur Young’s, were praised by Worlidge,® and by 
1707 they were found of great advantage on light land in Northampton, 
and were cultivated in some parts of Essex.? Worlidge himself made an 
experiment at Petersfield in growing parsley for sheep feed as a preventive 
of rot,!° and it was reported to Mortimer that this was a common practice 
in Buckingham.1! 

The evidence of development in farming technique during the late 
Stuart period to be gathered from the textbooks is obviously fairly wide. 
From it a rough outline of the systems followed in a dozen or so counties 
can be constructed and points from the systems employed in several 
others can be collected. In this respect their value is great, but differs 
greatly as between the several books. The general advice they contain 
must generally be ignored: it is unlikely that it reflects general practice 
because there probably never was such a thing except in the sense of ele- 
mentary principles which had to be adapted to local needs. And much of 
the farming of the late seventeenth century must obviously have been 
traditional if only because the majority of the farmers and their men were 
enabled to consult textbooks containing counsels of perfection and 
promising improbable rewards if their precepts were practised. And the 


1 Herefordshire Orchards, 1657: see Jour. Min. Agric., Oct. 1936. 


2 Vinetum Britannicum, 1676. 3 The Compleat x Pe pe $e 
* The Planter’s Manual, 1675. oP. 130; 
7 Mortimer, p. 37. Lisle, p. 253 ff. SLs ty. 1 54. rs % Pp. 201. 


10 Houghton, 1681, I, p. 136. ‘ul I, p. 42. 
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continued publication of treatises first issued in the beginning of the 
century or even before, as well as their prolix quotation by new writers 
confirms this. The local evidence presented, however, demonstrates that 
the second half of the seventeenth century, like most other periods I have 
studied, was not lacking in landlords and farmers of initiative and enter- 
prise. 


REVIEWS. 


ANCIENT ROME. 


TENNEY FRANK (Editor). Am Economic Survey of Ancient Rome. Vol. III. 
(Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1937.) 

This, the third volume of the Survey, contains four sections ; on Roman 
Britain (R. G. Collingwood), Roman Spain (J. J. Van Nostrand), Roman 
Sicily (V. M. Scramuzza), and Roman Gaul (A. Grenier). Thus it presents 
readers with a survey of what was practically the western half of the 
Empire, excluding Africa and the Germanic provinces, from the time of 
the incorporation of these lands into the Empire down to the last days of 
Roman rule, for which period a large wealth of material is available from 
Gaul. Although the Survey follows the usual scheme greater freedom has 
been allowed to Collingwood and Grenier, who can produce evidence 
from coin-hoards, villas, and other archeological remains: here Spain 
suffers, for that country has not been explored archzologically with the 
same thoroughness as yet, and evidence is either not available or not 
easily accessible. In effect Collingwood and Grenier offer an economic 
history of their provinces, and in addition to possessing an unusual 
mastery of the immense material each can write lucidly and briefly, which 
makes their sections very attractive reading. 

Collingwood begins with some striking pages about population: one 
fact that emerges is the optimism of the second century, which en- 
couraged building on a large scale, too large for the subsequent popula- 
tion to fill; by the fourth century poverty and stagnation had set in, so 
that e.g. at Verulam the theatre had fallen into decay and was being used 
as a common rubbish-tip for the town (p. 12). Interesting, too, are his 
remarks on the Romano-British villa system (pp. 82 ff.), showing that it 
was an adaptation by Rome of a previously existing system, and that, in 
contrast to France (where villa-estates were an important feature of life in 
the Merovingian period) it was practically blotted out by the ravages of the 
fourth century. The account of the mineral resources is complete and 
satisfying, though, incidentally, one would like to know whether the 
statement, that visitors to the Derbyshire caves always hear, that the 
“Blue John ” was exported and that vases of it have been found at 
Pompeii has any foundation. On communications Collingwood is ad- 
mirable, and he offers a very attractive explanation of the standing puzzle 
of the Antonine Itinerary (p. 21), that it describes not roads as such, but 
lines in regular use by the imperial postal service. He shows, too, how 
many roads were almost certainly constructed to exploit our mineral 
wealth. On the question of the extent to which Latin was spoken by the 
British provincials, he might perhaps have quoted K. H. Jackson’s 
address to the British Association (at Norwich, 1935); if a man like St. 
Patrick, whose father was a decurio, felt shy of his Latin, how much more 
the ordinary rustics. The scheme of the volume does not allow Colling- 
wood to put or answer a question that must often assail us, and that is, 
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“Was the conquest and the retention of our island really worth it to 
Rome?” From our minerals, especially lead, Rome gained something, 
but the locking-up of three legions and considerable bodies of auxiliary 
troops must have been a heavy drain on her resources. Might she not 
have benefited more minus Britain and plus a strong Channel fleet against 
piracy ? 

Spain, which when all is said and done (and despite the patriotic pro- 
testations of M. Grenier) seems to me the wealthiest of the Western 
provinces, provides some very interesting documents. The reader will 
find a good translation of the regulations for the mines at Vipasca (pp. 167 
ff.): here baths, shoemaking, barbering, and fulling were provided by a 
system of licensed monopolies. The charges for the baths were low, and 
imperial servants and soldiers were exempted from them; the licensed 
shoemaker, be it noted, had to offer for sale “‘ all varieties of shoes,” and 
if he failed to do this purchasers could turn elsewhere. An instructive 
comment upon the productivity of British lead-mines, compared with 
Spain, comes in the fact that “‘ no single Spanish ingot has been found 
which can be dated after the opening of the British fields ” (p. 160). One 
inscription (p. 145) raises a point which still needs clearing : a citizen of 
Ebusus left a sum of 90,000 sesterces to his town to meet the payment of 
tribute, “‘ in order that the citizens might not have to pay tribute during 
a bad time.” One would like to know more of the circumstances. Was 
this merely a lump sum to be expended during some years of temporary 
depression ? Or was it to be invested in land or otherwise ? My own 
belief is that, contrary to accepted views, there were in existence consider- 
able opportunities for investing a large capital sum to produce interest. 

Sicily is covered very fully by Scramuzza, who has the advantage of 
local knowledge. The section on the decuma is good, and so, too, that on 
the tragic Slave Wars, which Scramuzza regards not as isolated outbreaks 
but as part of “a general movement extending over the whole Roman 
world.” This does not mean that we need subscribe to Kahrstedt’s theory 
of an early “ Red International” ; the more or less contemporary risings 
in the mines of Macedonia and Laurium, at Delos and at Pergamum, do 
indeed suggest some community of action, but with Tarn we may doubt 
whether there was anything more in it than a desperate attempt to get 
free from intolerable conditions. Scramuzza brings modern comparative 
figures to bear upon the alleged numbers of the slave-herdsmen and shows 
they have been much exaggerated, and he has some very interesting 
remarks about population (p. 368). 

Grenier’s whole contribution on Gaul is admirable and full. There is a 
curiously modern touch in the inscription from Hasparren which he 
quotes : this records how the tribes of the semi-Iberian Southern Aqui- 
taine (Basses Pyrénées) petitioned successfully at Rome for separation 
from Gaul and were allowed to constitute a new province of Novem- 
populania. Grenier links the Gallic rising of A.p. 21 with the financial 
stringency which dominated the later years of Augustus’ reign; the 
lavish emission of gold and silver coinage that marked the years between 
20 and 10 B.c, cantracts severely towards the turn of the century, and the 
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establishment of a special military chest, fed by special taxes, together 
with the prolongation of years of military service show how the Treasury 
was feeling the draught. Twenty years later the situation in Gaul had 
become so bad as to lead to a revolt. 

But Gaul recovered and was to enjoy nearly two hundred years of 
prosperity. Transport traffic along the rivers, run by the Barge-Corpora- 
tions (navicularii) was intense; so, too, was sea-trade, and Grenier 
naturally quotes the case of M. Aurelius Lunaris, the rich magistrate of 
York, who set up an altar at Bordeaux in thanks for a successful voyage. 
Signs of affluence are on every hand. The /Agnarii form corporations and 
give themselves the ‘grandiose title of Dendrophori, just as undertakers 
have become morticians in U.S.A. Villas abound: the rich cloth- 
working family of the Secundini, of Tréves, live at a country mansion and 
ride four leagues into town every day for business. The potteries at La 
Graufesenque produce for all Gaul, and put legends suitable to various 
regions on their wares ; in the first century they were already beginning 
to capture the Italian market, for an unopened case of best Gallic pottery 
has come to light among the ruins of Pompeii (p. 547). 

Then came the invasions of the third century : everywhere coin-hoards 
bear mute witness to the panic of the inhabitants, who fled, after burying 
their treasures against a day when they might return to dig them up. 
Even when the invaders were driven out or checked the country re- 
mained unquiet from roaming bands of slaves and brigands, and bene- 
ficiarii (acting as police-officers) had to be stationed all over the country, 
as is shown by numerous inscriptions. The “ restoration ” effected by 
Diocletian or Constantine could do little to restore more than order. 
Civilisation had been damaged badly : British masons had to be imported 
to help rebuild Autun, owing to the lack of native skilled labour, and the 
poor quality of the lettering on contemporary inscriptions reveals the 
deterioration of the stone-carver’s art. 

The closing years are a mournful picture. In contrast to the two 
“happy centuries,” when industry had been brisk and happy, and when 
rich citizens gave donations with amazing public spirit for the good of 
their poorer citizens, we find a suspicious government relying on com- 
pulsion to coerce what rich remain and to keep men immovably in their 
trades : if a navicularius delays in harbour without good reason it will be 
death for him; every shipwreck is suspect, and the captain of any such 
ship must hand over some of the crew, if saved—so that they can be 
tortured to extort confession (p. 636). Miners in Thrace, unable to stand 
the burden of taxation, leave their work and gladly act as guides to the 
invading Goths. For all who try to escape from the trades to which they 
are bound, or to evade their responsibilities, the government has only one 
answer—“ persequendi et retrahendi.” 

But it is an easy and grateful task to blame the government. The Em- 
pire was faced by crisis after crisis; it had to find the best remedies it 
could, but we cannot afford to be too self-satisfied in our criticisms. It is 
hard for us to realise the sheer overwhelming weight of numbers in the 
barbarian invasions ; one may ask what defensive system, lacking modern 
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machinery, could possibly have stemmed the simultaneous pressure of 
barbarian hordes at so many points. The marvel is not that the Empire 
was in so poor a state in the fourth century, but that it was in any state at 
all. The emperors of that time, and in an earlier century, showed a fine 
and Roman spirit “not to despair of the republic.” Had time been 
allowed it is possible that the settlement of barbarians within the Empire 
might have worked well, and they might have become Romanised, but 
time was not allowed ; it is interesting to learn, incidentally, that French 
toponymy betrays in many a village-name traces of barbarians settled 
there, e.g. Sermesse (Sarmatez), Alain (Alani), Tiffailles (Taifali) and 
Allemagne (Alemanni). 

I could wish that M. Grenier would not talk of civilisation as though it 
were a disease, i.e. speak of peoples “affaiblies par. deux centuries de 
civilisation.” It is a phrase to which I find it difficult to subscribe, as I do 
to Professor Rostovtzeff’s despairing cry, “ Is not every civilisation bound 
to decay as soon as it begins to penetrate the masses ?” The one view 
merely leads us back towards the “noble savage” type of theorising, 
while the other seems to me to imply too material a conception of civilisa- 
tion, as though it were a kind of butter ; the larger the area over which it 
is spread the thinner the butter. I hope that the general editor of the whole 
Survey, in the fifth volume that is promised us, will not confine himself to 
the collection and translation of the source material, but will give us 
something of his own reflections upon the causes that underlay the “ fall ” 
of the Roman Empire, for he is certainly well qualified to do it. It may be 
that all we can hope to do is to gain a more accurate picture, a more true 
description of what happened, rather than be able to pronounce confidently 
why it happened. Professor Frank, in the preface to the first volume, 
announced his aim: “ We hope here to avoid the allurements of economic 
determinism. For such reasons we have preferred to assemble the 
sources and let others draw the facile anthropo-geographical inferences.” 
I hope that he will not allow himself to be bound too closely by the rules 
he laid down; the evidence once fairly presented for all to see, scholars 
such as Rostovtzeff, Lot, Seeck and Frank are entitled to say what they 
think it means, and we shall be grateful to them. 

M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. 


J. E. A. Jorurrre. The Constitutional History of Mediaval England from the 
English Settlement to 1485. (Adam and Charles Black. 1937. 15s.) 

‘The present state of medieval studies in England makes it exceptionally 
difficult to produce a general survey of constitutional history. That 
difficulty in turn makes it all the more desirable that the task should be 
attempted, lest we (teachers and students alike) lose sight of the wood 
for the trees. Mr. Jolliffe has earned our admiration for his courage in 
undertaking so hazardous a venture, and our gratitude for achieving so 
large a measure of success. It is inevitable that his work should become 
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a mark for a host of sharpshooters, each ensconced behind his own 
particular bramble bush, and no one would expect to emerge unscathed 
from the ordeal. It is clear that Mr. Jolliffe comes through as well as 
might be expected, and is by no means a desperate casualty. 

The first great characteristic of these 500 pages is that 138 of them are 
devoted to pre-conquest history. Stubbs allotted 8 per cent. of his space 
to the Anglo-Saxons; Mr. Jolliffe accords them 27 per cent. This is 
indeed redressing the balance. The author’s special knowledge of this 
difficult period will attract many readers to his survey, which is an original 
contribution of high importance. The approach is legal: “ folkright 
endowed the individual with all that was necessary for the completeness 
of life,”’ and the oath is the procedural aspect of his place in society. The 
growth of a class of A/afords, as the word itself implies, results from 
economic factors. In the end, the lord was worked into the old legal 
system, but Mr. Jolliffe (who believes that life was then non-competitive) 
is inclined to minimise the conflict of lordship and kinship (p. 16). His 
interesting treatment of gesiths, their settlement on the land, and the 
growth of a class of geburs, seems rather to imply that both in the upper 
and lower classes there were numerous individuals who had but slender 
ties of kinship and who were leading, one would think, a competitive 
existence. On the institutional side we have an excellent discussion of 
early monarchy. Like Professor Goebel (Felony and Misdemeanour, i, 350) 
the author rejects Maitland’s view that private jurisdictions existed as 
early as the ninth century (p. 65). The discussion of the Anglo-Saxon land 
system appears rather too simple with its assertions that folkland was 
absolutely alienable and devisable, and that Mercian inheritance was 
probably impartible. On the other hand the use of the word dominium in 
connection with English feudal estates introduces needless difficulties. 
When Mr. Jolliffe comes to contrast dominium and property (p. 72) it is 
clear that he has missed the point of the whole discussion over dominium 
directum and dominium utile, and worse still, has failed to realise that 
English feudal law was based on principles which rendered the discussion 
of dominium unnecessary. So too the author imports the foreign technical 
term ise and applies it to English institutions. The discussion of feudal 
tendencies, both in the upper and the lowest ranks of society, follows 
familiar lines, but the argument for the absence of feudalism before the 
Conquest is hardly strengthened by taking Bracton’s day as the norm of 
feudalism with its perpetually inheritable fiefs and its clear conception of 
villeinage. No one has ever supposed that feudalism of that sort existed 
in England before the Conquest. A highly interesting passage on the 
hundred makes a welcome contribution to that vexed controversy. 
Mr. Jolliffe states categorically a view which Stubbs reluctantly regarded 
as “ more probable,” namely, that the hundred is in origin a voluntary 
association on the pattern of the famous London gild. Thus Edgar’s 
ordinance for the first time gave to the unofficial association the standing 
of a genuine court. A concluding section places unexpected stress upon 
the quality and extent of Anglo-Saxon administration. 

The post-conquest pages deal with feudalism as a working institution 
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and show very clearly the difficulties which produced the crisis of 1215, 
and rather unconvincingly with the Conqueror’s “ close co-operation 
with the feudatories ” which is contrasted with Henry Is “ anti-feudal 
policies ” (p. 200). It is good to read, however, the author’s insistence 
upon “ the flow of the broad stream of English custom across the line 
of the Norman conquest and into the middle ages” (p. 151). With the 
advent of the parliamentary age, the author discerns and propounds a 
theory of “community” or universitas, and distinguishes parliaments 
from other large assemblies by the presence of the council in true parlia- 
ments—a view which is not strengthened by the assertion that the 
council was not present in the “ great councils”? of Edward III. More- 
over, is it really helpful to say that Edward I’s Parliament was “a co/lo- 
quium between the Parliament of Council and certain magnates and repre- 
sentatives of communities ” (p. 350) ? 

The later portions of the work, though generally less startling, are 
still marked by fresh and provocative comment. Throughout, it is clear 
that the author has set more store on reading the sources for himself, 
than on reading the works of others about the sources. The vividness 
and freshness of the book are the merited reward of this heroic resolve. 
Its drawbacks, however, especially from the point of view of the student, 
ate serious. References to secondary literature hardly ever appear, the 
reader is left unaided to place the book in relation to modern learning, 
opinions widely held are passed over in complete silence, and the author’s 
own contributions to knowledge are only apparent to one well versed in 
the literature. This absence of references save to sources makes it difficult 
to pursue any point beyond the covers of this book ; there is a biblio- 
graphy, but it is so often inaccurate in names, initials and titles that only 
those already familiar with the literature could identify many of the books 
in a library catalogue. While generally readable in style, the author’s 
language sometimes runs to such queer expressions as “ possessing 
assizes ” (p. 240), or too-learned phrases such as “an incorporating 
officer ” for the familiar reeve (p. 151). The commons in Parliament are 
made more mysterious by calling them “‘ communes,” and misspellings 
such as “ titheing,” “ seizin ”’ and “ seizen” abound. The mechanics of 
the book give no aid to the reader; a table of contents shows ten sub- 
headings for a work of 500 pages which are no real clue to the arrange 
ment. Although the book seems to be complete, the last page professes 
to be the “ end of volume I.” 

T. F. T. PLuckxnerr. 


MODERN BRITAIN. 


J. H. CuapHam. An Economic History of Modern Britain, Vol. II. 
Machines and National Rivalries (1887-1914), with an Epilogue 
(1914-29). (Cambridge University Press. 1938. 25s.) 

Professor Clapham celebrated 1938 by retiring from his chair at Cam- 
bridge and by publishing his third volume. Twelve years have elapsed 
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since Volume I appeared, and six since Volume II was made available. 
But the successive Six Year Plans have been carried through with vir- 
tually no change in approach, method, or style, and, as Mr. Henry Clay 
said in the Economic Journal (June 1938), the three volumes are “all 
of a piece, with a uniform texture and the same balance and propor- 
tion throughout between the different elements.” If, therefore, you know 
and value the first two volumes, you will rejoice that the great task has 
been completed; but if you do not like Dr. Clapham’s concept of 
economic history you will have abundant reason (or excuse) for gnashing 
your teeth. 

The instalment contained in this volume covers the years from 1887 
to 1914, with a brief Epilogue of forty-four pages on the years 1914 to 
1929, or rather 1919 to 1929. It deals with a Britain which had definitely 
become an “industrial society, with its subordinate agriculture,” an 
exporter of 20 to 30 per cent. of its product, a great entrepédt, a large capital 
exporter, and therefore “ sensitive to the economic weather of the whole 
world,” to foreign competition, tariff policies, and general price move- 
ments, as well as to the ebb and flow of domestic demand. This diversity 
of dependence had its virtues, for if one external market was dull another 
might be active; if one industry suffered another spurted ahead, and if 
foreign demand declined the domestic demand might rise. Hence “ the 
society of late Victorian and Edwardian Britain was remarkably stable, 
whatever it may have thought. Its economic vicissitudes touched only 
the edges of things ” (p. 11). 

Those vicissitudes are surveyed in the first chapter, which takes us 
on a chronological tour through the period, noting especially the business 
curve and the price curve. The last nine years of “the great price-fall 
and the eighteen years of succeeding rise” are a background against which 
*‘ the external and commercial, and even much of the internal and social 
history of Britain may best be viewed ” (p. 23). Agricultural adjustment, 
capital exports, emigration, combination, price agreements, joint-stock 
promotion, railroad profits, nominal and real wages, labour organisation, 
industrial unrest, all are related to the broad price trend and the direction 
of the business curve. Of course “the importance of the background 
must not be exaggerated”; but all too often it has been ignored, and 
attention has been concentrated on commercial policy, labour move- 
ments, small holdings, social discussions, and the alleged stagnation of the 
British economy—a stagnation of which Dr. Clapham cannot find very 
much evidence during the closing years of the Hundred Years Peace. 

Having surveyed the years, the book turns to a detailed examination 
of seven broad topics. We have a chapter on “ Agriculture in the Indus- 
trial State” and in a country which had lost the natural protection of 
distance for many farm products ; on “ The Course of Industrial Change,” 
in which the welfare of the old staple industries, and the rise, sometimes 
retarded, of the new ones is examined; on “ Limited Liability, Joint 
Stock, Amalgamation, and Co-operation,” which traces the triumph of 
joint stock, the spread of amalgamations, the antics of “‘ company manu- 
facturers,” and the growth of multiple stores, integrations, and the 
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“co-ops””?; on “Commercial and Industrial Organisation,” which is 
chiefly about trade associations and trade unions; on ‘‘ Communica- 
tions”; on “ The Economic Activities of the State”; and on “ Life 
and Labour in Great Britain,” in which the economic historian ‘‘ does 
not hesitate to compare [the material standard of 1914] to its advantage— 
not only with other times in the industrial age, but with any other 
time certainly known to him” (p. 507). Then the Epilogue, after a dis- 
appointing nibble at the controversy concerning capitalism and war, 
sutveys the post-war developments: the troubles of the overdeveloped 
and now stagnant or declining industries, the upsurge of the new indus- 
tries, the reorganisation of coal and railroads, the extension of amalgama- 
tion and association, the shift in land ownership, the incidence of unem- 
ployment, and the trend of wage-earners’ wages. Apart from the transfer 
of much land from landlords to farmers, there was little that was new or 
revolutionary in post-war developments. “ All things considered, it is 
the predictable, the continuous in the broad outer movements of British 
economic life during the decade after the great upheaval—and longer— 
which will probably most impress historians of the future ”’ (p. 533). 

To the very end Dr. Clapham has kept before him the two aims he 
enunciated in the preface of Volume I. In the first place he has tried to 
“offer dimensions in place of blurred masses of unspecified size,” and to 
“* make the story more nearly quantitative than it has yet been made.” All 
too often the figures are lacking or defective and he has to confess defeat, 
be satisfied with “ qualified agnosticism,” or put forward conclusions so 
hedged round with cautions and doubt that they are almost useless ; 
but at a hundred points he has succeeded in giving size and volume, 
absolute or relative, to movements, conditions, institutions, and trends. 
In the second place, he has broken down generalised statistics into their 
component parts, thus showing the variety concealed by a total or an 
index ; and he has hammered home the truism that a description of one 
industry, area, or period cannot be applied to the whole fabric or history. 
“ We are not cotton spinners all,” we are not all large wheat farmers, big 
employers, members of a union, factory slaves, exporters, or co-operators. 
An economic history of Britain must try to look at all the country, all the 
forms of enterprise. It must bring out “ the diversity of the national 
economic life’ by garnering many scattered individual facts from all up 
and down the country and all over the economic field.” 

The difficulty lies in the presentation of this diversity. Dr. Clapham’s 
method has been the conducted tour from one rural area to another or 
through the various industries and industrial regions. The result has 
cettainly been the establishment of a sense of proportion and variety, - 
but, as the author foresaw, it has proved “a little tiresome ”—or more 
than a little. The series of industrial thumbnail sketches, the directory 
of combinations, the exhausting account of trade associations, the tedious 
discussion of railway rates, and the two score pages on strikes lose the 
reader of Volume III in a maze of tree trunks or a tangle of swamp grass. 
If he sits down and refuses to go further, or takes wings and flies over the 
pages looking for the conclusion of the whole matter, who can blame 
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him ? And if he happens to live outside Britain he will be baffled by many 
an allusion, such as that about blending the black and white of the 
L. & N.W. with the warm red of the Midland, or the references to Gilbert 
Scott’s St. Pancras, to the Cowley Works, or to the British “ mercenary ” 
army of 1914. Even British students may be puzzled by the statement 
about the Great North Road going to Carlisle (p. 375), and this reviewer 
wonders whether “‘ £1,400 of them ” should not read “ 1,400 of them ” 
(p. 243). On the other hand, few readers will miss the point of those 
countless bits of Claphamesque condensation, of which I like best the 
remark that in advocating the Manchester Ship Canal, “‘ Manchester and 
her advocates had spoken with the usual smack of forensic exaggeration ” 
FOS. 
c The preface ends as follows: “ And so a plan designed vaguely more 
than thirty years ago, and first drawn out in some detail more than twenty, 
is a plan no more. Laus Deo.” We shall all wait eagerly for news of the 
next plan. 
HERBERT HEATON. 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Jean Escarra. Le Droit Chinois. (Sitey. 1936. 95 fr.) Professor Escarra 
has made himself the greatest European authority on Chinese law ; and in this 
volume he surveys the whole system in a masterly manner. The emphasis, 
naturally, is upon the modern codes, and the reader sometimes feels that he 
would like to have much more information as to the way in which they work 
out in practice, particularly in the more remote corners of China where, in spite 
of codes and legislatures, li‘e remains much as it was thousands of years ago. 
Professor Escarra is, however, familiar with the fundamental ideas of the 
Chinese legal tradition, which were essentially different from those of Western 
Europe, and therefore essentially different from those which are embodied in 
the codes produced under the influence of scholars educated in Europe and 
America. This “ Chinese idea of law” is studied in four chapters in Part I. 
The modern law is explained in the main body of the book, which occupies 
Part II, and the institutions established to put the codes into operation are 
described in Part III. The teaching and the study of law in China then have a 
short part devoted to them. There is a very full bibliography which will be 
most useful to other scholars. Many of the titles are those of works in European 
languages ; but many more are in Chinese, and here a French translation is 
given. 

W. Ivor JENNINGS. 


Ericu Roti. A History of Economic Thought. (Faber & Faber. 1938. 
12s. 6d.) Professor Roll’s previous works include a useful introductory book, 
About Money, and Elements of Economic Theory, which shows, to those who 
already grasp it, that he understands the modern theory of indifference. The 
present work is, according to the publisher, much more ambitious. Its approach 
seems intended to be that of the sociology of knowledge, based on an economic 
interpretation of history, with certain reservations, and supplemented by 
the principle of concentrating on orthodox theory and on Marxism “as an 
instrument for dealing with current views and trends.” So much for the 
programme. The work itself is, however, a popular history, fuller but very 
much vaguer than Professor Gray’s, of economic ideas and their background 
from the Old Testament to Hicks and Allen. 

ALFRED W. STONIER. 


AucusTE Wauras. De /a nature dela richesse et de l’origine de la valeur. Edited 
by Gaston Leduc. (Alcan. 1938. 50 frs.) The work, of which this is a reprint, 
was published originally in 1831. It is of some considerable interest to the 
historian of economics, not so much for its own sake, as for its influence upon 
the thought of Léon Walras, the author’s much more celebrated son. This is 
not to say that it is unworthy of attention for its own merits. The theory which 
Auguste Walras is trying to put forward is undoubtedly that marginal theory of 
value, which was to triumph at a later date as a result of the work of Jevons, 
Marshall, and Walras fi/s. But he had not yet been able to develop that technique 
of thought which was to make the marginal theory usable in the analysis of 
concrete problems. It is all a bit hazy. For example, he is trying to express the 
idea of consumer’s surplus, but what he says is this. “ Certes, il vaudrait mieux 
pour moi que telle maison de la rue Richelieu ou de la rue Saint-Honoré 
m’appartint, plutét que d’appartenir 4 son propriétaire actuel ; mais puisque je 
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ne suis pas le maitre de cette maison, c’est encore un bonheur pour moi qu’elle 
existe et qu’elle appartienne 4 quelqu’un. Car en sacrifiant quelque chose de ce 
que je posséde, ou de ce que je puis posséder par la suite, je puis devenir pro- 
pri¢taire de cette maison, tandis que si elle n’existait pas, je serais vainement 
disposé a sacrifier les valeurs que je posséde, pour m’en procurer la jouissance.” 
It is not quite convincing. There are all sorts of curious traces of the father’s 
influence in the son’s work, particularly in matters of terminology. Some may 
think that filial piety was carried rather far. However that may be, this edition 
of Auguste Walras’ work will be very convenient to the student of Léon Walras. 
The editing is excellent, extending even to the reproduction of marginal com- 
ments made in his own copy of the work by J.-B. Say (who is repeatedly 
attacked in these pages). ‘‘ Et voila qui réduit a rien votre découverte sur la 
limitation, et tous les reproches que vous m’opposez.”” 
J. R. Hicks. 


SHERMAN LEROY WALLACE. Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian. 
(Oxford University Press. Humphrey Milford. 1938. 25s.) Since 1898, the 
year of publication of Wilcken’s Griechische Ostraka, no complete study of 
hellenistic taxation has appeared. Nevertheless, the material for such a study 
has been constantly growing through numerous publications, and the subject 
of systems of taxation has been treated in innumerable notes on Papyri. During 
the last few years this development has become more pronounced owing to the 
fact that many editors of Papyri, especially Americans, have turned their 
attention to taxation documents. The complete picture of the first three 
hundred years after Christ which Dr. Wallace has now given us is, therefore, 
very welcome. Provided as it is with an excellent index, it will be of great 
assistance to both non-specialists and their more narrowly specialised colleagues. 
Economic historians, outside the circle of specialists in Papyrology, will find 
the subject extremely interesting. The financial system of the hellenistic-Roman 
world represented the summit of economic achievement in the ancient world ; 
far transcending that of private economic enterprise. It appears, however, that, 
apart from well-known and historically established characteristics of different 
provinces, there were within Egypt itself very great differences which scarcely 
seemed to have a rational cause. For example, the poll-tax differed in amount in 
different quarters of the city of Thebes. Before Diocletian, the Romans made no 
attempt at standardisation. From the point of view of general principles and 
that of the main features of the Roman financial machine, this is the most 
important conclusion emerging from Dr. Wallace’s work. The present work, 
coming as it does from the school of A. C. Johnson, adds further still to the 
great service which the American study of ancient history—through Frank’s 
splendid Survey as well as other works—has already rendered to economic 
history. 

GuNNAR MIckKwirz. 


Calendar of Liberate Rolls. Henry III, r2gs-sr. (Stationery Office. 1936.) 
Close Rolls. Henry IV, 1261-4. (Stationery Office. 1937.) The Calendar of 
the Liberate Rolls being the third of a series still contains some of that variety 
of entries which characterises the earlier enrolments of the Liberate writs, but 
which departs from them later in the century. The range of topics illuminated 
by them is already narrower than it was in John’s time, for the Close Rolls begin 
to absorb the bulk of the miscellaneous governmental prescripts. Yet the com- 
mands to pay are not the only ones recorded here, and even the commands to 
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pay extend over the whole field of royal expenditure, and not as in later centuries 
to the few conventional payments to salaried judges and officials. The economic 
historian will therefore find a great deal of material illustrating the trade and 
the finances of the age. The references to royal purchases of commodities are 
perhaps most revealing of all, for they testify to a large turnover of home- 
produced cloth, and a large number of merchants engaged in it. Greater still 
is the interest of the volume of Close Rolls. It still contains a large number of 
financial entries, mostly orders to deliver money owing to the king, occasion- 
ally mandates to pay; and although grants and assignment of lands are not very 
frequent, the profits of the tenancies-in-chief figure very prominently. There are 
very numerous references to the disposal of the revenues of the possessions of 
Richard of Gloucester, the profits of the Bishopric of Winchester during a 
vacancy, the re-assignment of rents and lands pledged to Jews. Both volumes 
are edited with the care which we are accustomed to expect from these 
publications, though occasionally economic terms are rendered in doubtful 
translation. Were Burelarii freeze-makers (Liberate Roll, p. 318) ? 
M,. M. Postan. 


JEANNE VIELLIARD (Editor). Guide du pélerin de Saint-Jacques de Compostelle. 
(Macon: Protat. 1938.) Ofall medieval guide-books, none is fuller of economic 
information than the Guide du pélerin de Saint-Jacques de Compostelle, of which 
Mlle Jeanne Vielliard gives a new edition with a French translation. The two 
oldest manuscripts, up till recently deposited at Santiago (after 1139) and 
Barcelona (1173) respectively, have been carefully transcribed. The author, 
coming probably from Limousin, devotes much space to descriptions of 
churches and to hagiographic legends and tales. But his minute enumeration 
of the roads leading through France and Spain to Santiago, his descriptions of 
local customs and products, of merchant-towns and tolls, is of great interest to 
the economic historian. We learn for instance that in the country round 
Burgos one finds “ great quantities of hay and strong horses, and wine, meat, 
fish, milk and honey in abundance ; but the country is entirely bare of trees and 
inhabited by wicked people.” Obscurities in the Latin text have been tenta- 
tively explained in the translation, which remains throughout accurate and 
reliable (nummus, translated p. 25 “a coin” and p. 29 “a sou,” is in both cases 
“ec a penny anys r 

E. PERRoy. 


LYNN TOWNSEND WARNER, JR. Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass: 1938. Pp. 335. $4.00). This is one (No. 13) of the monographs of 
the Medieval Academy of America. It is a very important piece of work and will 
be one of the main bases of solid and accurate information, ecclesiastical, topo- 
graphical, paleographical, about Norman Sicily. Indeed, it is more than this, 
for at every point the author has related his study of the Norman monastic 
foundations to the earlier history of the island. A large part of his introduction. 
is devoted to Basilian monasticism and one of his special interests is the gradual 
process of “‘ westernisation.” As a whole the book is a monasticon, that is to say, 
it is a critical and historical description of the foundations of the abbeys and 
priories, arranged according to their orders and dependency, and of the exten- 
sive possessions in priories, hospitals and lands held in Sicily by the monasteries 
and orders of Palestine. The connection between Sicily and Palestine was close ; 
it is noticeable that the main external trade of the Sicilian religious houses, in 
corn, wool, timber, bacon, flax, etc., was with Palestine. Yet this monastic 
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settlement, however important as a means of conversion of the Saracens and of 
establishing the power of the Norman conquerors in the island, does not seem 
to have had such far-reaching economic results as some earlier scholars have 
imagined. The exemptions from tolls and dues, except in transactions “ ad 
opus conventus,” were limited. These establishments changed the face of the 
country, but, in the author’s view (p. 69), did not seriously interfere with other 
competitive interests. Mr. Warner’s book is a model of orderly erudition. He 
tells us exactly where his work stands in the history of the subject from the 
time of Rocco Pirri in the seventeenth and Vito Maria Amico in the eighteenth 
century. He has a thorough acquaintance with the modern literature, and has 
printed in his appendix forty-nine unedited documents. The most obvious 
omission is a map, which is required as well as made possible by his researches. 
F, M. PowIcke. 


N. DENHOLM YounG, Seignoral Administration in England. (Humphrey Milford. 
1937.)- The small collection of essays on the administration of great honours, 
which Mr. Denholm Young has now brought out, is addressed primarily to 
constitutional and economic historians, for its principal theme is the similiarity 
and the connections between the management of great private estates and that 
of the royal household. But while pursuing his researches into the documents 
of the Fortibus, Clare, Bigod and other estates the learned author swept into his 
net a great deal of miscellaneous economic matter. The farming accounts 
have led him to describe the agricultural organisation, and above all the sheep 
farming, in Holderness, and much of what he has to say about offices and officials 
will be of value to economic historians. But what will interest economic his- 
torians most is the description and analysis of manorial accounts in his chapter 
on accounting. Though not as circumstantial as some other descriptions, e.g. 
Miss Levett’s, it will attract attention by the critical, and on the whole, sceptical 
estimate of the accounts. He shows very convincingly that few of the figures i in 
the main body of the account are faithful measurements of the actual profits. 
The figures represent not the true revenue, but highly formalised “ discharges ” 
of the liabilities of the accounting officers. Almost every figure has to be 
corrected by the data found in other parts of the account, before the figures of 
actual profits or yields can be obtained. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
author should have found it necessary to warn historians not to take the official 
balance of profit or loss or the account at its face value. But what is somewhat sur- 
prising is that as a result of the critical analysis, the accounts should have been 
described as “ artificial.” Of course the accounts do not give the true figure or 
the real “net” profits, but what accounts do? “Net profits” is a highly 
relative concept, dependent both upon the purpose of its accountant and the 
interest of the student; and all we can demand of the accountant, whether 
modern or medieval, is that his returns should contain the data from which the 
student, or the auditor, should be able to derive an estimate of the annual profits 
in accordance with his own formula. That most of the bailiffs’ accounts do; 
and the rules of accountancy enumerated in the remarkable document of the 
Beaulieu Abbey, which Mr. Denholm Young publishes in his appendix, show 
very clearly that the monks took every care to prevent the significant figures of 
the account from being obscured and veal in a maze of artificial or repeti- 
tive returns. 

M. M. Posran. 
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W. O’Sutiivan. The Economic History of Cork City from the Earliest Times to 
the Act of Union. (Cork University Press. 1938. ros. 6d.) This is undoubtedly 
a very valuable work for reference purposes, and shows that the author has 
made thorough use of his sources. The co-ordination of so much diversified 
material was, however, difficult, and it is questionable whether the author has 
succeeded in presenting the results of his researches in their most attractive 
form. Certainly, the book would make easier reading if the necessary chrono- 
logical order could have been combined with greater continuity of subject- 
matter, and without such a multiplicity of divisional sub-headings. Thus the 
treatment of questions relating to currency and shipping, in particular, would 
surely have gained in clarity and interest, had these subjects been dealt with in 
separate chapters, rather than here and there throughout the various period 
sections. Incidentally, the author is at his best in the last chapter, where he 
gives a vivid and illuminating account of the working of the butter market and 
of its relation to the Committee of Merchants—for here he has allowed himself 
some freedom in dealing continuously with the one subject. The minor 
industrial arts, such as glass-making, admittedly played a small part in the 
general financial output of the city. Nevertheless, eighteenth-century Cork glass 
still has a considerable reputation, and one or two pages might well have been 
spared from the appendix in order to treat more fully of its development. 
These criticisms, however, do not detract from the value of the work as a whole, 
and the volume is amply provided with statistical tables, a fine range of maps of 
Cork city, and an extensive bibliography. Indeed the author is to be congratu- 
lated on having produced a most useful book, and one which will be invaluable 
to all students interested in Irish economic history. 

A. K. LONGFIELD. 


Calendar of Patent Rolls. Philip and Mary, 1554-5. (H.M. Stationery Office. 
1938. £1 10s.) The second volume of the Calendar of the Patent Rolls for the 
reign of Philip and Mary covers but one year and is a slim volume by comparison 
with some of the volumes of Calendars of Patent Rolls. But it contains some 
important material for the economic historian. Incorporations of boroughs— 
Warwick, Worcester, Cardigan, Chester and Torrington—are worthy of re- 
mark; the decay of Winchester is noted, and the historian of Tudor London 
will note the “ places of play next the park of Westminster called ‘ Les tennes 
playes, bowling alleys, cocke place and phesauntes courtes,’” which went along 
with the “ conye yarde ” and certain tenements called “‘ Paradise,” “ Hell ” and 
“ Purgatory ” (or “ Potans House ”’) where the rolls and records of the Court 
of Exchequer were kept. There is mention of the occasional manumission of a 
villein, and the subdivision to which Knight Service had been subject is revealed 
when lands are held by the service of a sixtieth, a fortieth or a twentieth part of 
a knight’s fee. The Staple Company of Calais occurs but incidentally, and 
there is but one mention (at Bristol) of the appointment of officials of the muni- 
cipal staples; the Merchant Adventurers trading to Flanders do not appear, 
but the charter to Sebastian Cabot and the Company of “ Merchant Adven- 
turers of England for the discovery of lands, territories, isles and seignories 
unknown ” is printed, along with the authority for the reissue of the charter 
in 1683, when the original had been lost or destroyed in the “ late dreadful fire 
of London.” Licences for alehouses figure largely—by no means all of them 
granted to innholders—and the problems of vagabondage also find occasional 
mention. But the real interest of the Calendar lies in the evidence which it 
affords as to the land market of the period. Many grants of land and licencés to 
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alienate which find place in the Patent Rolls at this time record the stabilisation 
of the grants of monastic lands ; the original grantees are disposing of consider- 
able estates, leases for twenty-one or twenty-five years made during the 1530s 
are falling in, and the Crown is also disposing of some of the monastic estates 
which have remained in its hands. To this must be added the lands forfeited as 
results of Northumberland’s, Wyatt’s and Suffolk’s rebellions. There are also 
numerous evidences of the extent to which the monasteries had granted out 
leases or had alienated their estates on the eve of the Reformation. In all of 
this there is valuable supplementary evidence of the activity of the Tudor land 
market. The index, as usual in the publications of the Stationery Office, is 
excellent, and enables the miscellaneous material here published to be freely 
utilised. 
E. E. Ricw. 


G. E, Fusszexrx (Editor). Robert Loder’s Farm Accounts, 1610-20. Camden 
Society. Third Series. Vol. liii. (Royal Historical Society. 1936.) Robert 
Loder was a capitalist farmer in North Berkshire. He farmed about 130 acres 
in the open fields—most of it under barley and wheat, and he had in addition 
a fair amount of enclosed down, a few small enclosures, four orchards, some 
acres of meadow and various rights of pasture. There is no certain evidence as 
to the size of the whole farm. On the assumption that its acreage did not 
change much between 1620 and 1840 Mr. Fussell suggests that at the former 
date it contained about 300 acres. Though the consequences of any error would 
not be very significant it is worth noticing that the assumption is not entirely 
reasonable ; for the Loder family rose in the social scale and very probably 
added to Robert’s farm by purchase. Loder kept accounts of his income and 
expenditure, and made notes on the merits of his agricultural practices. The 
accounting, though rather arbitrary in what it includes, is much better than that 
of other seventeenth century account books, but it is the notes which are really 
interesting and the experimental temper of mind which they reveal. Loder 
estimates carefully the probable effect of different courses of action—growing 
more wheat and less barley, keeping a breeding flock or buying in ewes. The 
general impression left is that of a substantial capitalist farmer, working for the 
market and with a very keen eye for profits, who, within the framework of the 
open-field system, was able to show considerable individual initiative. The 
most remarkable feature of his farming was the high return on wheat. It has 
been calculated that the normal yield of wheat per acre in the middle of the 
seventeenth century was about 12 or 13 bushels. Loder’s average was over 
25 bushels and in 1620 he obtained over 35 bushels an acre. Even if some 
deduction has to be made for tithe, this is still a remarkable yield ; it is in fact 
slightly higher than the average modern yield, though the loss due to biennial 
fallow must be considered in making the comparison. Mr. Fussell’s intro- 
duction is a very valuable guide, but perhaps on some points, for example the 
number of cattle Loder kept, more complete inferences might have been drawn 
from the accounts. Though probably few are so interesting as this, there are a 
number of similar account books among the papers of country families. It 
would greatly enhance the value of Loder’s accounts, if Mr. Fussell would 
edit the account books of (for instance) the Spencers or the Ishams. 

H. J. HABAKKUK. 


THe Marquis or LAanspowNne. Glanerought and the Petty-Fitzmaurices. 
(Oxford University Press. Humphrey Milford. 1937. 15s.) There are innumer- 
able genealogical studies of families; this book, though it contains much 
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pleasant anecdote about the people of south-west Ireland, is something much 
rarer—the history of an estate. From unpublished family papers the author 
has written a thorough and unpretentious history of Glanerought in south Kerry 
from 1657, when a nucleus of some 3,500 acres was granted to Sir William 
Petty. Its interest for social and economic historians is threefold. By depicting 
the actual working of a single estate over two centuries it suggests interesting 
lines of enquiry into certain conventional judgments on Irish social history. In 
Kerry, for example, Cromwell’s policy of ‘‘ Hell or Connaught ” did not result 
in much actual expatriation, and the influx of new soldier and adventurer 
owners made little difference to the social structure. Secondly it adds some 
details to our knowledge of Petty ; there is a very good chapter, compiled mainly 
from the Petty Letter Books, on Petty’s management of the ironworks at 
Kenmare, and another on his work for the Kerry fishing industry. But this 
book is important mainly as a contribution to the history of absentee owner- 
ship. The Fitzmaurice family began to live more or less permanently in Eng- 
land at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and the author of this work was 
the first to return to residence in Ireland. The problemas which faced the 
family during these years of absenteeism were very like those facing a large 
landowning corporation, and for the first hundred years the estate was let in 
two “‘ Grand Leases” similar to the beneficiary leases of Colleges and some 
Deans and Chapters. For the first half of the eighteenth century, therefore, few 
estate papers exist. But in 1763, after much litigation these leases fell in, and 
Lord Shelburne, the Prime Minister, who was in possession of the estate for 
the fifty years that followed, left a large amount of estate correspondence which 
shows how an enlightened absentee landowner might attempt to solve the 
problems created by his absenteeism. Shelburne founded an Irish Agricultural 
Society ; he sent long and detailed instructions to his agents; he planted trees 
and built roads. But the real root of all evil was the class of large middlemen, 
and the most interesting part of the book describes Shelburne’s attempt to 
underpin their power by letting directly to the under-tenants. The book is 
worthy of the many contributions to family and national history which have 
come from the Fitzmaurice family. 
H. J. HABAKKUK. 


Ceci, HEADLAM (Editor). Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series : America 
and West Indies, 1728-9. {1 158. (postage extra); 1730, £1 10s. (postage 
extra). (H.M.S.O. 1937.) The student will find in these volumes amplification 
of facts and re-statements of principles with which he is more or less familiar. 
The general reader, inevitably, must trust for guidance to the introduction and 
the index. The West Indies, in this period, were in no happy condition. The 
familiar argument that the price of their exports was decreased (by a sixth or a 
seventh) and the price of their imports increased (by a third or a quarter) 
through trade between the continental colonies and the foreign sugar colonies, 
was elaborated by Governor Mathew of the Leeward Islands (7730 468) and 

‘argued before the Privy Council Committee (1730, 549). The Molasses Act of 
1733 was casting its shadow before but neither party to the dispute realised that 
production in the continental colonies was increasing much faster than con- 
sumption in the islands. The West Indians were to face about ten years more of 
distress (with consequential declines in white population) before the price of 
sugar rose appreciably. When they did not blame North American or Irish 
traders for their misfortunes they blamed the competition of the South Sea 
Company (1730, 627, iii). In the continental colonies the economic position was 
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more satisfactory—a point not to be overlooked amid the endless disputes in 
which these volumes abound; over British efforts to conserve naval stores in 
New England, over the pretensions or reputed pretensions of the Massachusetts 
Assembly. A report (of Martin Bladen’s ?) observed grimly, “ Nothing can 
effectually cure these evils but the repeal of their Charter ” (7728-9, 514). But 
the time was not ripe for such desperate measures, nor, it appeared, for that 
increase in direct influence upon policy which the Board of Trade and 
Plantations occasionally sought. A statement of principle, direct enough, comes 
from the pen of Sir William Keith. “‘ Every Act of a dependent Provincial 
Government ought to terminate in the advantage of the Mother State” (7728-9, 
510). Even the cynic must deny the applicability of that principle to our colonial 
government to-day, though he may point to the high differential tariffs in 
favour of British goods on some articles of great usefulness to native peoples 
(rubber-soled shoes, for instance). One consideration may occur both to the 
student and the general reader. For a century after Waterloo we were able to 
pursue our colonial policy in a highly convenient, though far from complete, 
isolation from our foreign policy. That period has ended. In 1728-30 it had 
not begun. The diplomatic rupture with Spain was reflected in the activity of 
Spanish privateers off Jamaica and bloody little massacres of British settlers on 
the Carolina frontier. As to-day, colonial affairs reflected only too faithfully 
European politics (relations with France in the New World were good, if 
precariously good). Then, such a burden on colonial development appeared 
natural: now, the intrusion of war into our delicate experiments in racial 
adjustments and education is infinitely more to be dreaded. 
W. L. Burn. 


KENNETH WIGGINS PortER. The Jacksons and the Lees. Two Generations of Massa- 
chusetts Merchants—17 65-1844. 2vols. (Harvard University Press. Humphrey 
Milford. 1937. 42s.) This latest addition to the series of Harvard Studies in Business 
History has the substantial merits we are entitled to expect in the work of the 
author of John Jacob Astor. Mr. Porter, it is true, has not followed the plan of 
his earlier book in this series; instead of a narrative followed by documents, 
we have a comparatively brief introduction followed by an intelligently classi- 
fied and admirably annotated mass of letters and other illustrative materials. 
The families and the businesses concerned are not, in the period covered, of 
first-rate importance in American business history. No Tracy, Jackson, or Lee 
was the equal of Stephen Girard or John Jacob Astor. And, while they were 
still in business as merchants, the various members of the clan were more 
concerned with events external to the United States than with developments 
within it. Pressed for markets to employ capital and organisation, efforts might 
be made to do business with New Orleans and there was, of course, a certain 
amount of local business relations between Newburyport, Boston, Providence 
and other American towns. But like the rest of their class before war and blockade 
diverted the energies of New England capital into manufacturing, the Jacksons 
and the Lees were almost exclusively concerned with international trade. 
Canton, Le Havre, Liverpool, Calcutta meant more to them than New York or 
Charleston. We can see, here, the change-over, turning former ship-owners and 
supercargoes into managers of cotton mills and shareholders in railways and 
banks, but for Mr. Porter’s purposes, the interest of these business archives 
lies in the light they cast on the methods, the profits and the disasters of the 
** sedentary merchant.” From their Massachusetts bases, the merchants sold 
and bought over all the seven seas, pitting their intelligent anticipation against 
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their rivals and the more deadly forces of war, peace, storms and shipwreck. 
Disaster was never far away, and then it might be necessary (as it was for Henry 
Lee) to quit the counting-house and go to sea again—to find himself in Calcutta 
when the war of 1812 broke out ; that war which, even in his deepest contempt 
for President Madison’s administration, he had never been able to believe 
would be risked. The fortunes of the business from the beginning were 
chequered by war and politics. If we disregard the connection with the Irish 
self-made merchant, Patrick Tracy, the firm started its life as the American 
Revolution began. It had to contend with non-importation agreements, with 
the losses of the British blockade and the uncertain gains of privateering. When 
peace came, the American merchants had to set off the gains of liberty of trade 
with Europe against the loss of being treated as outside the British imperial 
system. This last handicap, no doubt, was not wholly anticipated, but may not 
the readiness of American merchants to send ships to Dublin (a readiness which 
seems to surprise Mr. Porter) have been due to hopes that the Irish parliament, 
now fiscally independent, would not treat American trade in the spirit of Lord 
Sheffield ? But the troubles of the peace were as nothing to the troubles (and 
of course the opportunities for profit) of the great French wars. In the struggle 
between Britain and Napoleon, the American merchant was forced to take part 
ina diplomatic game of musical chairs, and he was almost certain, sooner or later, 
to try to sit down on a chair which had just been removed by one or other of the 
belligerents or by the American government itself. As a considerable part of the 
business done was with France and a still greater part with India, the documents 
rinted here are of great interest for the historian of the continental system and 
of British India. It was possible with skill and luck to make money despite 
Canning and Napoleon. There was money to be made by knowledge of the 
exchanges and by the building up of (erroneous) market feeling. There were, 
it is true, special difficulties in the Indian business which irritated merchants 
used to the regularity of Canton. There was no Indian equivalent of the merch- 
ants’ guild of Canton, and that made it all the more important to choose wisely 
and watch closely the “banian” who took the place of the great Hong 
merchant. The banian might be dishonest or incompetent and the trade itself 
was open to abuse. Again and again, Henry Lee tells his agents “nothing can be 
too bad for our market.”” Some of the business troubles of the Lees came from 
too faithful an adherence to this view. The time was passing when anything 
was good enough for the West India market, and the time was passing when 
India could compete, even on the lowest levels, with the new factories of Man- 
chester and Lowell. Henry Lee saw the world change around him. Massa- 
chusetts capital was diverted from ships to factories and the hot Federalist was 
to live to denounce the policy of the administration adorned by Webster. A 
voyage to India and a comparatively brief exile (made more tolerable by a present 
of cranberry sauce) was no longer the obvious way for a young Bostonian of 
good family to rise in the world. State Street was replacing India Wharf and the ~ 
days of Cabot cabin-boys were over. Mr. Porter has put an immense amount of 
labour into this book and he and his readers have been rewarded. May it be 
hazarded that the note on page 1079 is mistaken in suggesting that, in November 
1813, Henry Lee was concerned by the “‘ news of Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia” ? Quite apart from the improbability that such news took a year and a 
half to get to Calcutta (cf. p. 1448 when the average mail time is given as four 
months), the letter itself makes it plain that Henry Lee had later news. He refers 
to the “‘ defeat of the Allies ” which must mean Lutzen and Bautzen. It cannot 
mean Dresden, for the “ accession of Austria”? is noted but no more in the 
letter of January 24th, 1814 (p. 1085). These documents illustrate a type of 
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economic activity that, even a century ago, was disappearing from America, 

but it was a business from which came much of the money and many of the men 

who were to make possible and lead the development of American industry. 
D. W. BroGan. 


CHRISTOPHER Roperts. The Middlesex Canal, 1793-1860. (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. Humphrey Milford. 12s. 6d.) This is an interesting 
study of an attempt to meet the great problem that faced the American settlers 
once the exploitation of the natural resources of the country was moved 
inwards from the sea-board. Transport then became of overwhelming import- 
ance and the canal as a solution to the problem became an obsession with the 
enterprising men of the time, inducing dreams in the mind of even so sound a 
business man as George Washington. It was, naturally enough, in New England 
that the canal was most welcomed, for that region was less well provided with 
natural waterways than were more southerly sections. The Middlesex Canal, 
in its final form, was to link up the waterways of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire and bring into Boston Harbour the natural wealth of what was 
then a rapidly growing region. Its importance turned out to be more technical 
than economic. The belief that canal building was easy was soon cured, and 
then there were appeals to various experts either called in to do the work or, 
like Mr. Bewell, “an American gentleman of vast ingenuity,” to vouch for 
someone who would. But the greatest canal engineer turned out to be a New 
Englander, Loammi Baldwin I, whose methods were studied when that vastly 
more important affair, the Erie Canal, was planned. Next to Baldwin in import- 
ance was an early John L(angdon) Sullivan, who developed the canals and 
feeders as one system. The canal was destined, it was hoped, to raise the some- 
what fallen fortunes of Boston, and it had an important role in the growth of 
the cotton industry on water-power sites. It was an investment appealing to the 
sound men of Boston and, no doubt, George Apley’s ancestors had stock in it. 
But like many canals it failed to pay; ice-bound in winter it could never 
eliminate competition from the teamsters, and then the railways came to kill it, 
to dry up its bed. A tram-line took over part of the canal bed and, in its turn, 
was abandoned as traffic went back to the roads that the canal was dug to 
conquer. Dr. Roberts has illuminated many sides of American economic life 
in his study, which would, however, have been easier reading in places had any 
kind of map been supplied. Merrimack and Mystic are rivers of Damascus to 
the author, but not to readers on this side of the Atlantic. And there seems no 
reason for “‘ demoting ” Rumford’s patron to a mere “ Duke of Bavaria.” 

D. W. BroGan. 


WitHerm Treve. Wéirtschaftszustande und Wirtschaftspolitik in Preussen, 
rérj-25. (W. Kohlhammer. Stuttgart and Berlin. 1937. RM 12.) This learned 
and detailed description of Prussia’s economic development in the decade fol- 
lowing the Napoleonic Wars will be welcomed by students of German econ- 
omic history. Dr. Treue’s study falls into three parts. The first deals with the 
period 1815-18 and shows how long years of warfare and difficulties of recon- 
struction led to depressed conditions not only in the agrarian provinces (East 
and West Prussia, Posen, Pomerania) but in the semi-industrialised districts 
(provinces of Saxony, Silesia and Brandenburg) and the newly acquired manu- 
facturing regions in the west (the Rhineland and Westphalia). The second part 
deals with the attempt to improve Prussia’s roe economic condition by 
the tariff of May 26th, 1818. It was hoped that this moderate tariff would help to 
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link the scattered agrarian and manufacturing parts of the kingdom and would 
attract transit trade. The third part analyses economic conditions in Prussia 
between 1818 and 1825. Dr. Treue argues that the policy adopted in 1818 was a 
mistaken one and that the officials mainly responsible for drawing up the tariff 
were blinded by theoretical considerations to the true needs of the country. He 
considers that Prussia needed a highly protective tariff to prevent her from being 
(in Benzenberg’s phrase) the Trédelmarkt fur,alle Volker, and he holds that there 
was little, if any, real improvement in the economic position of the country in 
the years immediately following the introduction of the new tariff. He con- 
demns as inaccurate G. J. C. Kunth’s cheerful official reports—described as 
“ brilliant ” by Carl Brinkmann—on Prussia’s agriculture and industry and he 
warns his readers against the rosy pictures of economic progress painted in the 
Jubiléumsschriften of Prussian manufacturing towns. This point of view is 
somewhat exaggerated. It is, no doubt, an error to claim that the tariff of 1818 
immediately solved Prussia’s economic problems. But it is hardly fair to those 
who drew up the tariff to judge their work by what had been achieved by 1825. 
If a longer period be taken it is not unreasonable to claim that the tariff of 1818 
contributed to Prussia’s economic progress and to the founding of the Zo//- 
verein under Prussian leadership. The author accepts many of the contemporary 
criticisms of the tariff which were made by interested persons who feared some 
temporary loss or inconvenience from its enforcement. His judgment runs 
counter to the favourable comments upon the tariff made by many of the 
scholars who have studied its effects upon the economic development of 
Prussia and Germany as a whole (e.g. Weber, Cremer, Treitschke, Schmoller, 
Lindner, Zimmermann, Albrecht Hoffmann, Brinkmann). Although it is not 
possible to accept entirely Dr. Treue’s point of view, no student can neglect the 
material from the Prussian archives which he has so painstakingly analysed. 
The book includes a very useful bibliography but there is no index. 
W. O. HENDERSON. 


Jean-Marie Drapprer. La Conjuncture des Cours de Valeurs Mobiliéres, de 
leurs Dividendes et des Taux d’Intérét en Belgique de 1830 a 1913. (Louvain: Eta- 
blissements Fr. Ceuterick. 1937.) This valuable contribution of M. Drappier is 
part of a statistical analysis of Belgian economic history in the nineteenth 
century, which has been appearing in the Bulletin des Sciences Economiques de 
P’Université de Louvain over the past few years. It is a very welcome piece of 
work, of interest to the economist as well as to the economic historian. It may 
be described generally as an index number of stock exchange values, dividends 
and rates of interest and it keeps closely to its chosen field with only occasional 
glances at general history. M. Drappier’s main index is in two parts, the first 
of forty-one securities for 1836-72 and the second of fifty-three securities for 
1868-1913. The second part is specially valuable for international comparisons, 
as most other historical series of this type start round 1870 (e.g. the London and 
Cambridge). In addition, we are also given index numbers for bonds or deben- 
tures and for rates of interest. Inevitably, considerable space is taken up with 

the statistical technique of construction. The main index is composed of seven 
groups (banks and insurance; iron and steel; coal; textiles; zinc; glass; 
and miscellaneous) for the early period, with public utilities added in the later 
period. The shares chosen are among the most important in Belgium. The 
bond and interest indices are equally important in their own field. All are 
presented with the usual charts and tables, together with a valuable biblio- 
graphy. M. Drappier is primarily concerned with the long-period movements, 
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but both in text and in tables the trade-cycle movement and the crises are 
prominent. We see reproduced in Belgium all the major cyclical movements, 
comparisons to which M. Drappier helps us by several additional charts drawing 
on other indices. Those who seek precise comparisons in magnitude and in 
timing of the trade cycle between different countries will find the material here. 
Trade-cycle students will be interested in e.g. the comparison between the 
(Belgian) prices of raw material and the dividends of the relevant groups of 
companies. Emphasis, however, must be laid on one point of M. Drappietr’s 
discussion: the practice of financing by means of profits put to reserve (/’auto- 
Jinancement) bas been of great importance in Belgium and should be allowed for 
in studying the course of stock exchange values. 

H. A. SHANNON. 


Haroitp Hurcueson. Tench Coxe, A Study in American Economic Development. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. Humphrey Milford. tos. 6d.) 
Tench Coxe has two claims on modern attention. He was a politician who was 
unduly anxious to back winners or to avoid backing losers. Thus during the 
Revolution he stayed on in Philadelphia during the British occupation, running 
the risk of being exiled and despoiled for treason to the American cause when 
the rebels became rulers again. And whether from sincere conviction or an 
acute sense of the way the cat was going to jump, Coxe turned from the Feder- 
alists to the Republicans just before the definitive triumph of the Jeffersonians. 
His perspicacity was poorly rewarded, for the jobs he sought were not the jobs 
he got. More interesting and important is Coxe’s place as an economic theorist. 
He was Hamilton’s chief assistant in the federal treasury and hé also “ devilled ” 
for Jefferson as Secretary of State. He had thus a considerable share in the 
“* Report on Manufactures ” and in Jefferson’s report on fisheries. (“ Piscatory 
articles ’’ was apparently the old American for “ sea food ” (p. 31) ). Coxe was 
an economic nationalist though not an uncritical one. He argued for a balanced 
economy, sometimes with a curious foresight of the details of what was to be 
the ‘‘ American system,” but without that blind confidence in tariffs which 
marked the later nationalist school. Like Cobden, he laid great stress on freight 
rates as a natural protection to domestic production and the comparative lack of 
systematic power and vigorous belief saved him from some of the follies that 
attracted later writers. Dr. Hutcheson has not tried to make his subject too 
important or his hero too great for belief and he has done a good job under 
very difficult conditions, for the present-day representative of Tench Coxe, 
Mr. Daniel Coxe of Philadelphia, has refused any access to the Coxe papers 
(60,000 pieces) which are in his charge. 

D. W. Brocan. 


J. E. Hepces. Commercial Banking and the Stock Market before 1863. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1938. $1.50.) This brief but most inter- 
esting study of the early development of the relation between the banks and 
the stock market in New York is No. 1 of Series LVI of the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Professor Hedges has 
ransacked surprisingly abundant sources to give us a sketch of the early develop- 
ment of Wall Street, and of the connection of the New York banks therewith. 
His main thesis is concerned with the rise of call money in the middle decades 
of the nineteenth century. The growing stature of New York as the great 
economic centre combined with the growth of banking to draw a large volume 
of banking funds naturally to New York (just as English funds found their way 
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naturally to London). The great town banks were faced with the problem of 
finding profitable use for the money without tying it up in long-term ventures. 
As in London, this problem was aggravated by the rapid spread at this time of 
the practice of paying interest on deposits. In London the solution was found 
in the growth of call loans to the bill market. In New York, for a variety of 
reasons, it was impossible to develop a bill market on the same scale, so the 
banks found an outlet in call loans to the Stock Exchange. The stock market’s 
leaning (for technical reasons) to daily settlements, in contrast to London’s 
practice, was therefore confirmed consistently with rapid growth of speculative 
dealings. After developing this interesting and convincing thesis the author 
illustrates the problems to which the growth of call loans gave rise, sketching 
the monetary crises of those years. Here he adds little to our previous know- 
ledge ; but perhaps some such sketch was desirable as a preliminary to his next 
chapter, on the growing uneasiness of thoughtful people in the market. The 
English alarm over the inadequacy of bank reserves had this earlier parallel in 
New York, though Professor Hedges appears to be unaware of the striking 
similarities between the English and American phases. But whatever may be 
said about some of the minor topics of this book, its author has undoubtedly 
made a serious contribution to our knowledge of the historical causes of those 
odd contrasts between the structures of the world’s greatest money markets. 
R. S. SAYERS. 


W.F. Bruck. Social and Economic History of Germany from William II to Hitler, 
1888-1938. A Comparative Study. (Cardiff: University Press Board. Humphrey 
Milford. 1938. 12s. 6d.) Dr. Bruck’s learned study of German social and eco- 
nomic history between 1888 and 1938 is no book for beginners, since it assumes 
some knowledge of the modern economic development of the country, its 
geography, its social structure, and the economic theories and philosophical 
ideas of its leading thinkers. The title of the book is somewhat misleading. 
The author has not written a history of modern Germany on the lines indicated 
by Werner Sombart, Sartorius von Waltershausen and Dr. Clapham in their 
accounts of German economic development in the nineteenth century. What 
he has done is, first, to write an essay defining his canons of interpretation and, 
secondly, to enquire whether any single connecting thread may be found in the 
tangled skein of Germany’s social and economic history. Dr. Bruck finds such 
a thread in the fact that “‘ Mercantilism is the keynote of Prussian-Germany ” 
throughout the period under discussion. “‘ Expansionism, State protection in 
all great spheres of production and distribution, including State ownership of 
various undertakings, and general tutelage of the voluntarily obedient inhabi- 
tants, marked the development of Germany and especially Prussia from abso- 
lutism through constitutionalism up to totalitarianism” (p. 38). The years 
1888-1914 saw the expansion of that large-scale industrial capitalism which had 
developed in the days of the Zo//verein and in the Bismarckian era. Dr. Bruck 
considers that the growth of cartels and trusts and the unusually close connec- . 
tion between banks and industry were important distinguishing features of 

'Germany’s economic development in this period. Her policy of protection 
fully accorded with the mercantilist traditions of the eighteenth century. The 
Allied blockade during the War forced Germany to adopt a policy of economic 
planning to make the country as self-supporting as possible. Walther Rathenau 
and Richard von Moellendorff “carried through the first organisation of 
industry under State influence and collaboration.” The serious economic dis- 
abilities placed upon Germany by the Treaty of Versailles and the continued 
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hostility of her former enemies encouraged the Weimar Republic to pursue a 
policy of self-sufficiency and a considerable measure of State planning. Under 
Hitler’s régime this policy has been greatly intensified. It has been possible 
only to touch briefly upon a few of the topics which Dr. Bruck discusses. It 
may be added that his style is sometimes a little cumbersome. Occasionally 
there is a tendency to pack a paragraph with statistics which could be more 
easily followed in tabular form. The descriptions of Germany’s colonial trade 
(p. 120) and distribution of national income (p. 126) are examples of this. The 
references in the notes give useful hints for further reading. Dr. Bruck’s study 
is significant not only because of the excellent treatment of important topics— 
such as cartels and commercial policy—but on account of the instructive com- 
parisons between Germany’s economic development and that of other countries ; 
the discussion of the relationship between economic theory and practice; and 
the courageous attempt to place the economic policy of Nazi Germany in its 
historical setting. These are qualities to be expected from an author who has had 
experience both of practical affairs (as a Commissioner of the German Cotton 
Control Board during the War) and of academic work. Dr. Bruck’s book is one 
which no serious student should neglect. 
W. O. HENDERSON. 


RussELt C. Larcom. The Delaware Corporation. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1937.) Dr. Larcom’s book is a technical account of the Delaware 
company law since 1899. As such it is part of the elaborate studies in corpora- 
tions now in vogue in the United States. The general outline, but hardly the 
details, will interest historians and others. The two main points are, first, that 
Delaware since 1899 has taken its company law, not from its appointed legisla- 
tors but from the Delaware Bar Association, and second, “ the Delaware policy 
is based upon the desire for the revenue derived from the incorporation of 
companies.” The first point is very clear: “‘ Amendments to the corporation 
law are formulated by a committee of the Delaware Bar Association ” with 
suggestions from all over the States. The proposals are adopted by the legisla- 
ture as so drafted and “‘ no amendments are likely to be passed which have not 
received the approval of this informal committee.”” The old problem of 
sovereignty has here a new illustration! Professor Laski has recently com- 
plained that lawyers rarely suggest improvements in the law, but in this instance 
one is left wondering, for whose good ? Into this interesting field Dr. Larcom 
unfortunately has not gone. A comparative account of the results of companies 
formed in complacent Delaware with those of companies formed elsewhere 
would have been a distinct and valuable contribution. We are, however, told 
something of the revenue which liberalism has produced. Also, but not very 
fully, of the course of legislative competition which Delaware has introduced 
into the business of law-making. Here one may repeat the old saying of mid- 
Victorian business: “adulteration is a fair form of competition.” Academic 
students in America might take up the task of being public health inspectors to 
a greater extent than is shown here. Dr. Larcom whets our appetite but his 
technical study is stone, not bread. In his statistical appendix, however, there 
is valuable information on the duration of the Delaware companies. He gives 
us, for incorporations of each year 1899-1929, the companies still existing in 
1929 and 1933. For the later date, not until we reach post-war formations does 
the percentage of survivals reach ten. Attention is specially drawn to this 
section. H. A. SHANNON. 
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H. Lrepmann. Tariff Levels and the Economic Unity of Europe. (Allen & 
Unwin. 1938. 21s.) It is generally supposed that the growth of tariffs in recent 
years has constituted them an epoch in the history of international trade, but 
for the years since 1926 this impression has not hitherto been supported by a 
comprehensive factual study. This need is now met by Dr. Liepmann’s most 
painstaking summary of the tariff levels of Europe in 1913, 1927, and 1931. 
Dr. Liepmann measures tariff levels in two ways. He first takes a list of 144 
articles, grouped in three classes, which are of the greatest importance in the 
exports of European countries generally, and he calculates the unweighted 
mean of the duties which a given country charges on each class. This he calls 
the “ potential tariff level,” since it is calculated for each country without 
regard to the extent to which each article enters into its trade. To this he adds 
a study of “ actual tariff levels.” He calculates for country A the average level 
of duty which its principal articles of export encounter in each of countries 
B, C, D, etc., and calls these average levels the “‘ national indexes ” of B, C, D, 
etc., in relation to A; for any one country, say B, the “ actual tariff level ” is 
then found as the mean of its “‘ national indexes ” in relation to A, C, D, etc. 
This account of his methods may suggest the magnitude of his task and the 
thoroughness with which he has accomplished it. The statistical findings, tabu- 
lated in an appendix, are amplified in the chapters of commentary which make 
up the bulk of the text. These pages, though scarcely suited to continuous 
reading, constitute a work of reference indispensable to the student of the 
effects on a given country of the tariffs encountered by its exports, or of the 
effects of one country’s tariffs on those who had been exporting to it; under 
this latter head the British reader may find it salutary to go through the effects 
on Europe of the British changes in 1931-2. There are also some chapters of 
summary, in which the salient changes are reviewed in the light of a division of 
Europe into a central industrial region and an agrarian borderland, and of the 
post-war years into periods of reconstruction, 1925-9, and destruction, 1929-31. 
In Dr. Liepmann’s opinion it is not profitable to carry the comparative history 
of European tariffs beyond 1931: the rise of duties on foodstuffs in the in- 
dustrial states marks a principal reaction to the first two years of depression, 
but from 1931 onwards the growth of restriction has increasingly taken other 
and more absolute forms. 

E. H. PHEtrs Brown. 
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Annales 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Council of the Society and the Editorial Board regret 
to report the loss which they have sustained in the course of the 
year by the death of two of their intimate collaborators. Professor 
G. W. Daniels was an active friend of the Society, a member of the 
Council since the formation of the Society in 1927, anda contributor 
to the Review. His academic post in Manchester, as well as his 
interest in economic theory, provided the Society with a variety 


of connections which were much needed and highly valued. 
Professor Walter Vogel of Berlin was the Correspondent of the 
Review in Germany responsible for its lists of German publica- 
tion in economic history. His work on the history of German 
trade and shipping brought him into close contact with English 
history and historians, and his loss will be much lamented in this 
country and abroad. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Economic History Society will 
take place on Friday, January 6th at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science (Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C.z). 
At 10 a.m. a joint meeting will be held with the Institute of British 
Geographers and the Geographical Association; the subject of discussion 
and the names of speakers will be sent to all members very shortly. The 
business meeting of the Society will be held at the same place at 2.30 p.m. 


The attention of members is called to the latest Bibliography published 
by the Society, which has just appeared and will be of special interest to 
teachers. It is entitled Economic and Social History, A Book List for Schools 
and originates from a suggestion of the Standing Committee of the 
Economic History Society which was appointed to enquire into the 
position of economic history in school curricula. It has endeavoured to 
improve the status of the subject by making frequent recommendations 
to examining bodies and by advising the Society on the production of 
reprints and bibliographies and the publication of revision articles in 
the Economic History Review. The Book List is edited by Mr. 
A. F. W. Pratt, B.A., Senior History Master at the Polytechnic 
Secondary School (London, W.i), with the collaboration of Dr. John 
Leese and Mr. H. R. Exelby. It contains sections on Economic and 
Social History for pupils under 14, from 14 to 16, and over 16, and 
for library and reference use, and a list of useful science books. Of 
particular value are the Special Subject Lists, dealing with the shelter, 
health, transport and knowledge of the people, and with exploration and 
discovery. There is an appendix on educational films. The price is 1s. 6d., 
but members of the Society may obtain copies at 1s. by application to the 
Hon. Secretary (orders over 5s. free of postage). 

Mr. Ashton’s pamphlet on The Industrial Revolution is now available to 
members on application to the Secretary (see advertisement, page i of the 
REVIEW). 
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By the courtesy of Professor W. R. Scott, the President of the Economic 
History Society, and of the publishers, the Society is able to offer its 
members Professor Scott’s book, Adam Smith as Student and Professor, 
at a specially reduced rate. The book has just been published and contains 
some 550 pages, including 32 pages of facsimiles and 17 plates. It 
embodies part of a draft of The Wealth of Nations and deals in detail 
with the forty years of the life of Adam Smith (1723-63). Its published 
price is £1 10s., and it is available to members of the Society at £1. 
Orders should be sent to the Hon. Sec. 


The Economic History Society is in a position to accept orders for the 
new edition of Mr. Curwen’s pamphlet, Air-Photography and Economic 
History: the Evolution of the Cornfield. The edition has been completely 
revised and contains new illustrations. The published price is 1s., the 
price to members is 6d., postage free for ten copies and over. Orders 
by members should be addressed to the Hon. Sec. 


By arrangement with the Historical Association the Economic History 
Society offers its members at special rates a limited number of copies of 
the last pamphlet issued by the Association, Types of Open-Field Parishes 
in the Midlands, by F. G. Emmison. The pamphlet is “an attempt to 
explain briefly some of the topographical and economic aspects of the 
agrarian lay-out of Midland parishes and to distinguish between various 
types of open-field arrangements.” The illustrations are taken from 
Bedfordshire, and there are three maps. The price to members of the 
Economic History Society is 7d. post free (the ordinary price to non- 
members of the Historical Association is 1s. 1d.). Any member of the 
Society desiring a copy should apply to the Hon. Sec., enclosing 7d. 


Members of the Economic History Society desiring to purchase back 
numbers of THE Economic History Review to complete their set are 
informed that they are enabled to do so at the favourable rate of 4s. 6d. 
per number. Volume III contains three numbers and can be purchased 
for 13s. 6d., and Volume IV contains four numbers and can be purchased 
for 18s. The other volumes of the Review all contain two numbers. 
This represents a very large reduction on the first two volumes, covering 
the four years 1926-30, when only one number of the REvIEw was issued 
per annum. The attention of new members joining the Society, and 
particularly of Library members, is called to the opportunity now offered 
to them of completing their sets on preferential terms. These terms do 
not apply to non-members wishing to purchase sets. 


Owing to the high cost of distribution the Council of the Economic 
History Society have been compelled to raise the price of the REvIEw 
to non-members from 7s. to 8s. 6d. The Council would like to draw the 
attention of the large and increasing number of non-members who buy 
and read the Review to the fact that by joining the Society they can 
obtain two numbers for ros. 6d., which is little more than the present 
retail price of a single copy. 
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